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The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LiprarY. 


From the AutHor.—Medum. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. to. 

London, 1892. pp. 52. Plates. 

Quelle est la race la plus ancienne de la Russie centrale? 
By Anatole Bogdanow. 8vo. pp. 24. 

—— Les races et les langues. By André Lefévre. 8vo. Paris. 
1893. pp. 304. : 

—— The Underground Life. By David MacRitchie. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 1892. pp. 47. Plates. 

—— The Ulu, or Woman’s Knife of the Eskimo. By Otis T. 
Mason. 8vo. pp. 6. 

Notes on the Shuswap people of British Columbia. By 

George M. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. pp. 44. Illustrated. 
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286 List of Presents. 


From the Secretary or State THE CoLontes.—Despatches 
from His Honour the Administrator of British New Guinea. 
Nos. 22, 23, 24. 

From the Trustees OF THE MELBourNE Pustic Lisrary.—South 
Sea Languages. By the Rev. D. MacDonald. 2 vols. Svo. 
Melbourne, 1889-91. pp. 134; xxviii, 281. 

From the Acapfmie pes Sciences pE Cracovir.—Bulletin Inter- 
national. 1892. No. 8. 

From the Grotocists’ Vol. xii, 9-10. 

From the ASSOCIATION FOK THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Scrence,, LireRaTURE, AND ART.—Report and Transactions. 
Vol. xxiv. The Devonshire Domesday. Part 9. 

From the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
—Proceedings. Vol. xl. 

From the Essex Fretp Cius.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. vi, 10. 

From the Royat Unirep Service Institurion.—Journal. No. 177. 

From the AustraLiaN Mustum.—Records. Vol. iii, 1. 

From the Epiror.—Nature. Nos. 1203-1205. 

Science. Nos. 508-511. 

—— L’Anthropologie. T. iii, 4. 
Revue Scientifique. T. 1, 20-23. 

From the EcoLte p’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Parts.—Revue Mensuelle. 
1892, 11. 

From the BERLINER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE 
unp Urcescuicute.—Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1892. Heft 4. 

From the Royat Asiatic Society, CerLon Brancu.—Journal. 
No. 39. 

From the Roya. Scottish GrocrapuicaL Society.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. viii, 12. 

From the SocretA Iratrana pt AntTRopoLocia, Ernowoeta, Psico- 
Locia Comparata.—Archivio per l’Antropologia e la Etnologia. 
Vol. xxii, 2. 

From the SocrepADE DE GEOGRAPHIA DE LisBoa.—Boletim. 10a 
Serie, 12; 11a Serie, 1, 2. 

From the Royat GroarapuicaL Society.—Proceedings. Vol. xiv, 
11, 12. 

From the Royat Socrety.—Proceedings. No. 316. 

From the Society or Arts.—Journal. Nos. 2086-2089. 

From the Society or Brstican ArcH#ZOLOGY.—Proceedings. Vol. 
xv, l. 

From the NIEDERLAUSITZER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE UND 
Urcescuicute.—Mittheilungen. Band ii, 6. 

From the Sociréré Impfiriate pes NAaTURALISTES DE Moscov.— 
Bulletin. 1892, 2. 

From the ANTHROPOLOGICAL Society oF WASHINGTON.—The American 
Anthropologist. Vol. v, 4. 

From the Potynesian Socirety.— Journal. Vol. i, 3. 


Mr. A. J. Evans read a Paper on “A Prehistoric Interment 
in the Cave of Barma Grande, near Mentone.” 
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Mr. J. ALLEN Brown, Dr. GARSON, and Dr. TyLor took part 
in the discussion, and the Author replied. 


Dr. H. CoLLey Marcu read a Paper on “ Polynesian Mytho- 
graphy; a Symbolism of Origin and Descent.” 


On the PREHISTORIC INTERMENTS of the BauziI Rossi CAVES near 
MENTONE and their relation to the NEOLITHIC CAVE-BURIALS 
of the FINALESE.! 


By ArtHur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A. 


On February 7th, 1892, a fresh discovery of human skeletons 
associated with primitive implements and ornaments was made 
in one of the caves near Mentone that have already been the 
scene of more than one interesting discovery. The cave in 
which the present find was made bears the name of Barma 
Grande, and is one of a series of grottoes that honeycomb the 
sea-face of the promontory of Lower Cretaceous Limestone 
that rises just across the Italian frontier on the Ventimiglia side 
of Mentone, and which, from its red bastions, is locally known 
as Baoussé Roussé, in its Tuscan formas Balzi Rossi. It lies in 
the Commune of Grimaldi. 

Earlier discoveries of human remains’ in these caves have 
already been described by M. Emile Riviere? and others, and 
from the bones of extinct animals found in cave-earth in which 
the human interments occurred M. Riviére has not hesitated to 
refer them to the Paleolithic Age. The same view of these 
discoveries has been taken by Professor Issel of Genoa, who, 
however, in his recent book on Liguria® uses the word Miolithic, 
intending to indicate a period between the pure Paleolithic and 
Neolithic times. But the evidence on which a Paleolithic 
antiquity was claimed for one of the earlier skeletons found, 
now in the Natural History Museum at Paris, has not by any 
means met with universal acceptance.* 

? An account of this find, incorporated, with additions and some slight recti- 
fications, in the present paper, was communicated by me in April, 1892, to 
the “ Prahistorische Blatter’ of Munich (1892, No. 3: “ Entdeckung von drei 
menschlichen Skeleten in die Héhle Barma Grande zwisclien Mentone and 
Ventimiglia”). An excellent article on the same subject (“The Cave Men of 
Mentone”) by Mr. A. Vaughan Jennings, F.L.S., F.G.S., to which I have had the 
advantage of referring in the course of this paper, appeared in “‘ Natural Science ” 
- (June, 1892). To this must now be added another by Dr. Verneau in “ Anthro- 
pologie,”’ III (1892), p. 513, segq. 

2 “De L’ Antiquité de Phomme dans les Alpes Maritimes.” Paris, 1887. 

3 “ Liguria Geologica e Preistorica,” vol. ii, p. 265. 


4 Eg. Boyd Dawkins: “Cave Hunting,” p. 258; and cf. “Early Man in 
Britain,” p. 229. G@. de Mortillet.: “ Arch. préistorique,” p. 390. Pengelly, 
u 2 
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Of these earlier discoveries the most important, at any rate 
the most completely described, was that made by M. Riviére in 
1872 in the neighbouring Barma dou Cavillou.t Here at a 
depth of 6°55 metres beneath the surface of the cave-earth, 
which consisted of ashes, with animal bones and small instru- 
ments of bone and flint, he discovered a human skeleton. But, 
as bearing on the conclusions as to the date of the cave, it is to 
be noted that no stalagmitic layer was encountered. 

The skeleton lay on its left side in the attitude of sleep. A 
stone lay beneath its head and another behind the loins. An 
ornament composed of bored shells—which may recall the 
trochus-studded nets still worn by Venetian peasants—was 
found adhering to the skull, their adherence being due to a ferru- 
ginous substance, fragments of which lay near, and which gave a 
ruddy colour to the whole. Evidently this ochreous substance 
had been used by the departed in his life-time to paint his face 
and body, and the whole character of the deposit clearly points 
to careful interment. From the discovery of bones of extinct 
animals mixed with the ashes in the overlying stratum, M. 
Riviére concluded nevertheless that the skeleton was palzolithic.? 

But M. Riviere wholly omitted from his reports on the cave 
and its contents the very important results already obtained by 
Mr. Moggridge from the same grottvu.® Mr. Moggridge made a 
section of the Barma dou Cavillou when the cave was nearly 
intact, missing the skeleton afterwards brought to light by no 
more than 2 feet. He discovered “five floors formed in the 
earth by long continued trampling,” containing near the centre 
in each case traces of a hearth, and, around, flint flakes and axes, 


“ Trans. of Devonshire Ass.,” 1873, p. 315, seqq., while admitting difficulties, was 
inclined to accept the Paleolithic Age of the skeleton found in the Barma dou 
Cavillou in 1872. 

) Emile Riviére : “De l’Antiquité de homme dans les Alpes Maritimes,” 
Paris, 1887, p. 127, seqgg. Cf. W. Pengelly: ‘‘The Cave Man of Mentone,” 
“Trans. of Devonshire Ass.,” 1873, p. 293, seqq. 

2 “Découverte d’une squelette humaine de |’époque paléolithique dans les 
cavernes de Baoussé Roussé,” 1873, and cf. “ De I’ Antiquité de Phomme dans les 
Alpes Maritimes,” p. 127,segg. Amongst the bones discovered were represented 
Ursus speleus (numerous teeth, a few bones), Ursus arctos, Canis lupus, Canis 
vulpes, Mustela vulgaris, Hyena spelea, Felis antiqua, Felis spelea, Felis lynx, 
Felis catus, Arctomys primigenia, Mus arvalis, M. muscardinus, Lepus 
euniculus ; Rhinoceros tichorinus, Equus Caballus, Sus scrofa fossilis, Bos 
primigenius, Cervus alces, Cervus elaphus, Cervus Canadensis, Capra primigenia. 
Amongst the shells, the Oceanic and non- Mediterranean forms Purpura lapillus 
and Littorina littorea occurred ; also Pecten maximus and Cassis saturon, which 
are common Atlantic forms, though very rare in the Mediterranean. Some 
fossil forms such as Nummulites perforata were found. On the mammalian 
remains of this Cave see Boyd Dawkins, “‘ Cave Hunting,” p. 375, note. 

3 “Brit. Assoc. Rep.,” 1871, p..156. Cf. Boyd Dawkins: “Cave Hunting,” 


p.374. See too Pengelly : “ Trans. of Devonshire Ass.,” 1873, p. 296 seqq., and 
p. 305, note. 
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hammer-stones, and bones of animals. “The bones were those 
of animals still existing.” This evidence points clearly 
to the conclusion that the cave was inhabited in neolithic 
times. As a matter of fact, in his first account of his excavations 
M. Riviére described a pottery whorl as having occurred in a 
superficial stratum,! and an implement of jade was also discovered. 
It is further to be noted that amongst the objects found in a 
surface layer of the innermost part of M. Riviére’s “ Third Cave ” 
is a part of a polished stone axe showing traces of fire.* 

The annexed diagram (Fig. 1) will 
give an idea of the general conforma- 


tion of the cave or cleft known as the y/ py 
Barma Grande in which the most Yy,§wY 
recent discoveries have been made. y 

From the data that I was able to Yj YY 
gather on the spot from quarrymen Y YY, 
who at one time or another had taken Yf —y......U fy 
part in its excavation, the original surface of a V// 


floor of the cave, at its mouth, over ©ave-earth. y 
the spot, that is, where the skeletons x. piace where Y 
were found, was 7°50 metres above Steletons ‘ay. 


the stratum in which they lie. But Y Y yy 
this depth only includes what has Y . Yy 
been artificially removed from the Y Yj Fa) Yj 
cave. There are reasons for believing YY 
that the deposit had originally been YY 
somewhat higher but that the original a 
level of the floor had been previously Fig. 1. 


lowered by natural agencies.® 

As early as 1858 M. Forel, a Swiss geologist,‘ had obtained 
from the superficial layer of the cave, half a yard thick, various 
bones and implements. The animal remains are described as 
those of the stag, roe, sheep, antelope (?), aurochs, horse, boar, 
wolf, fox, cat, rabbit, cachalot (?), and various shells (dentalium, 
patella, pecten, and pectunculus). Amongst the implements are 


! In his revised account of the find, however (“ De |’ Antiquité de l’homme, 
&c.,”” p. 164), M. Rivitre reduces this to a flat disk of dark brown stone. 

2 Riviére : op. cit., Pl. LX,13. In his account of Cave 3, M. Riviére omits all 
mention of this discovery. It is difficult for the reader to remedy this omission 
for the book has no index, and the provenience of the objects in the plates is in 
most cases not given. , 

3 Cf. A. V. Jennings: op. cit., 272, who cites M. Forel for the fact that as 
early as 1858—before the excavations had begun—the floor had veen lowered 
by natural agencies “as shown by ossiferous incrustations clinging to the walls.” 
Professor Issel considers that the original floor was 11 metres above the skeletons. 

* See his “ Notice sur les Instruments en Silex et les Ossements trouvés dans 
les Cavernes &4 Menton,” 1860. 
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mentioned arrow heads, fish-hooks, spear heads, and short rough 
flint knives. 

Between 1866 and 1886 M. Riviére, Professor Léone Orsini and 
others undertook a systematic excavation of the cave, and the 
whole contents of the outer part were eventually cleared out to 
about 14 metres above the spot where the later discovery of skele- 
tons were made. Remains of various extinct animals were found 
including most of the species found in the other caves.' The 
most important discovery was due, however, to non-scientific 
hands. In 1884 Louis Julien, the foreman of the men employed 
in quarrying the cliff, who had taken up the work of excavation, 
unearthed, at a depth of 8°40 metres,? a more or less perfect 
skeleton. It is described as having had a large flake of flint at 
the top of the head, and two others at the shoulders “like 
epaulettes.” The skull was coated with a red ochreous substance. 
Above was a layer of coal and ashes amongst which were the 
teeth of ruminants, ox, deer, and goat, and small flakes. The 
skeleton lay on its back between the cave wall and a large stone, 
with the head towards the mouth of the cave. The skull is now 
in the Mentone Museum. 

It is to be observed, however, that in this case, as in the lower 
strata of the Barma dou Cavillou, no pottery was discovered. The 
cave-earth and the remains in it lay in a confused mass without 
regular stratification, and here again no layers of stalagmite 
occurred. 

The present discovery was made near the mouth of the cave and 
close to the spot where the skeleton of 1884 had been unearthed. 


FIG. 2. 


* M. Riviére does not give a more exact account. Incidentally he mentions a 
bone of Ursus speleus worked mto a punch. 

* See letter of Mr. Wilson, U.S. Consul at Nice, in “L’Homme,” 1884, 
p. 186: the skull is reproduced by M. Riviére, op, cit., p.197. The cephalic 
index was 73°0, but complete measurements could not be taken. 
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Unfortunately, as in the former case, it was not made by a 
scientific excavator but by men engaged in quarrying the lime- 
stone cliff. I visited the spot shortly afterwards on more than one 
occasion, but the ornaments and_ imple- 
ments had been removed by the owner of 
the quarry to his house, and there was 
some difficulty in ascertaining the exact 
position in which the several relics were 
discovered. 
The subjoined sketch (Fig. 2) will give a 
fair notion of the position in which the 
bodies were found. They lay across the 
present mouth of the cave with their heads 
to the east. The outermost skeleton was 
that of a man apparently well on in life. 
Unfortunately the skull was broken with a 
blow of a pick at the moment of discovery, 
and the length of the skeleton can there- 
fore be only approximately given. From 
his heel to his shoulder he measured 1°85 
metres, so that he was probably at least as 
tall as the taller of the three adult skele- 
tons found in 1872-1873, which reached 
the length, according to M. Riviére, of 2 
metres. This gigantic frame was some- 
what turned to the left, but it lay more 
on its back than the other two. By his 
left hand, laid close to his femur, lay a long 
flint knife (Fig. 3). About the neck and on 
_ the skull were remains of ornaments of 
teeth and bone, fish vertebra and pierced 
shells, among them many nassa neritea, 
and on the legs a little below the top of 
the tibias were two Cypreas.! 
Immediately behind this lay a skele- 
ton, recognised by Dr. Verneau? as that 
of awoman. It rested on the left side with 
the knees slightly drawn up, and its right 
hand almost resting on the giant’s shoul- 3 
der. It is said to have held another flint r1¢. FounD 
knife.* This female skeleton was not so WITH FIRST SKELETON. 
richly decked with ornaments as the other linear. (23 x 5 cm) 
two, the bone and tooth pendants being wanting in this case 
1 | take this last statement from M. Riviére’s short notice of the find in the 


Compte-rendu of the Académie des Sciences, of March 7, 1892. 
2 “ Anthropologie,” III, 527. 3A. V. Jennings, op. cit., p. 274. 
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The third skeleton, of a youth, lay in much the same at- 
titude as the second, with its right hand raised as if to be 
laid on the shoulder of the individual in front of it. Under or 
near its head a third flint knife was discovered (Fig. 4). Both 


Section at A.A. 
FIG. 4.—FLINT KNIFE FOUND WITH THIRD SKELETON. } linear. 
(Size, 17 x 5 em.) 


the two inner skeletons though of tall stature were distinctly 
smaller than the first discovered. 

From the position in which the bodies lay it seems natural 
to conclude that the two smaller individuals here interred were 
in a position of dependence on the old giant. Amongst the 
objects found, chiefly, as far as I could gather, about the heads 
and necks of the skeletons, were remains of necklaces or head .. 
ornaments of shell and bone, amongst which may be mentioned 
bored shells, fish vertebrae, and teeth—apparently canines of deer 
—which had been much rubbed down and in some cases adorned 
with incised lines and nicks (Fig. 5). Of the bone ornaments dis- 


FIG. 5.—DEER’S-TOOTH PENDANTS. 


covered, the most remarkable were some curious objects like : 
double eggs or acorns connected by a common stem to which I 
shall return. These, too, were incised in a similar manner. 
Amongst the bored shells found I was shown specimens of small 
Cyprea,' Cerithium, and a kind of Trochus, and a quantity of 


‘ Identified by Mr. A. V. Jennings (op. cit., p. 276), with Cypra mille- 
punctata, an Atlantic species. 
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Nassa neritea,: the same shell that formed the head ornament of 
the skeleton excavated by M. Riviére in the Barma dou 
Cavillou. This correspondence is of great importance as 
showing that both interments belong to the same race and 
time. It is the more to be regretted that on my second visit to 
the cave and its owner, who professed to keep the smaller relics 
found at his house, all these and several other objects had 
disappeared. The owner himself had made the discovery no 
small source of gain by charging visitors a fee of a franc apiece. 
In return for this, however, he did practically nothing to 
protect the skeletons, which in a few weeks’ time were so 
trodden under foot as to be almost past recognition. 

Another interesting correspondence between the present 
discovery and that of the Barma dou Cavillou was the presence, 
in the earth about the skeletons, of lumps of a ferruginous 
substance, which in this, as in the other cave, had partly stained 
the bones. There can be no doubt that this had been placed 
with the departed that he might have the wherewithal to paint 
his face and body for entry into the spirit world. 

On the osteological characteristics of the skeletons I cannot 
speak as an expert. They have, however, been examined by 
competent authorities, whose accounts in the main agree. The 
skulls were decidedly dolichocephalic. The large skull has 
prominent supra-orbital ridges, the smaller skull has these 
prominences less marked and is narrower across the frontal bones, 
but, still, stronger, thicker, and more definitely ridged than the 
Neolithic skulls of the Finalese. Professor Issel, M. Riviére, 
Mr. A. V. Jennings,” and more recently Dr. Verneau® have been 
independently led to compare the Cro-Magnon skulls—M. Riviere 
especially laying stress on the curious rectangular orbits. Pro- 
fessor Issel, in a communication read before the Natural History 

1 This observation is corroborated by M. Riviére, who also saw these shells, 
and by Dr. Verneau, “ Anthropologie,” IIT, 528. 

2 Mr. Jennings remarks, op. cit., 274, “As regards the skulls, . . . the first 
is of a size proportionate to the skeleton, and enough remains to show some 
general characters, though the left side, the jaw, and the basis cranii are wanting. 
The maximum length is 21 cm., and the greatest width in the parietal region is 
15cm. The cephalic indices are therefore 71°5 and 66°5, the former very near 
that of the 1884 skull determined by Mr. Wilson (“ Brit. Ass. Rep.,” 1885, p. 1218), 
as 71°35, and near those of Cro-Magnon. The craniofacial angle is not easy to 
determine, but it seems to be approximately 90°. The larger skull is higher in 
the parietal region, and projects to aremarkable extent above the occipital region, 
so much so that it is perhaps abnormal. The smaller skull is highest in the 
posterior parietal region.” 

3 Dr. Verneau has restored what remained of the middle skull. He establishes 
the general resemblance of the Barma Grande skulls to those of Cro-Magnon, 
but observes that the forehead in this case is somewhat shorter and the skull 
higher—“ mais malgré tout, il se rapproche tellement, par le reste, du type de 


la Vézére, dont il exagére méme certains traits, qu’il me semble impossible de 
l’en isoler,” op. cit., p. 538. 
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Society of Genoa of April 4, 1892, which I had the advantage of 
hearing, while in favour of the Paleolithic date of the skeletons, 
yet came to the conclusion that though the bones were thicker, 
the crania and skeletons, on the whole, presented the same racial 
characteristics as the undoubtedly Neolithic skeletons of the 
caves of Finale, further along the Ligurian Coast. Speaking as 
a non-expert I can only say that my own impression strongly 
agrees with this, and that the Mentone skeletons represent the 
same race as those of Finale, in a somewhat more primitive 
stage. 

In view of the strong opinions that have been expressed as 
to the Paleolithic age of this and the other similar interments 
in the caves of Balzi Rossi, the following considerations will 
not be out of place :— 

The great depth at which the skeletons were found both in 
the present instance and in the other allied discoveries, the 
undoubted fact that bones of extinct animals were found in the 
cave-earth above the level of the skeletons, and the absence, 
except in the case of a more or less superficial find, of polished 
stone implements, are all facts which give a primd facie 
probability to the view that we have here to deal with remains 
of Paleolithic age. Another very remarkable phenomenon 
which distinguishes this whole group of discoveries from all 
hitherto known Neolithic interments is the absence of pottery. 
In the vast mass of deposit extracted by M. Riviere to a 
depth of 6:55 metres from the Barma dou Cavillou no pottery 
was found, nor was any noticed by Mr. Moggridge and other 
explorers. And this evidence becomes the more significant 
when it is added that in the still larger cave, the Barma 
Grande—with which we are dealing, in a still greater depth of 
deposit, no single fragment of pottery has been discovered. I 
myself on two different occasions have spent a considerable 
time hunting over the heaps of cave-earth turned out from 
above and around the skeletons, but was unable to find the 
smallest particles of earthenware. 

This total absence of pottery from the present deposits 
becomes, moreover, still more remarkable when they are 
brought into comparison with the Neolithic interments of the 
caves of the Finale district, on the same Ligurian coast, 
between Albenga and Savona. In this case the deposits are 
in all cases associated with pottery, and the earth of these 
caves is full of sherds to a depth, in some cases, of 9 metres. 
The bones of domestic animals, moreover, are there abundant. 
In the Balzi Rossi group these too seem to be conspicuous by 
their absence. 


From all this we may venture to arrive at one safe deduction. 
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The interments of the Barma Grande, the Barma dou Cavillou 
and the other grottoes of the Balzi Rossi Cliffs belong to an 
earlier period than the Neolithic stratum so well represented in 
the Finalese. All this is in perfect keeping with the osteo- 
logical evidence referred to above. 

But are we therefore to conclude that the Balzi Rossi remains 
are of Paleolithic date ? 

It seems to me that there are other circumstances to be 
considered in connexion with these latter finds, which do not 
admit of such a conclusion—unless, indeed, the word “ Paleo- 
lithic” is to be given a sense different from its usual acceptation. 

When we come to examine the views as to the extreme 
antiquity of the instruments, such as M. Riviére has not hesi- 
tated to put forward in the most unqualified manner, we find, 
in fact, a curious illustration of the danger of proving too much. 
The skeletons lie in all cases beneath a vast mass of cave-earth 
in which the remains of extinct animals are undoubtedly 
associated with implements of flint and bone that may justly 
be regarded as the work of Paleolithic man. Therefore we are 
told the interments themselves must belong to the same age. 
Long flint knives such as those discovered, may, it is true, find 
parallels in some of the later Paleolithic caves such as that of 
La Madeleine, though like implements were also in common use 
in Neolithic times. But the argument invoked by M. Riviére 
leads us to consequences far beyond this. In the cave-earth of 
the overlying stratum implements occurred not only of types 
characteristic of the Magdalenian group, of Solutré, and of 
Laugerie Haute and Basse, but included quartzite and other 
forms peculiar to the still earlier art of Le Moustier.' In the 
same way the bones of extinct animals found lead us on this 
showing to the conclusion that the “Man of Mentone” dated 
back to the days of the earliest group of pleistocene mammals. 

The very fact that these different forms are mixed up to- 
gether in the overlying cave-earth points clearly to partial or 
general disturbance. In the Barma dou Cavillou, moreover, our 
surprise at the great depth at which the interment occurred is 
considerably diminished when we find from Mr. Moggridge’s 
observations that there had been six different floors of occupa- 
tion dating from a period when the fauna was apparently 
confined to existing species. In the case of the Barma Grande, 
moreover, there is, as we have seen, distinct evidence that the 
floor level had once been higher and had subsequently been 
lowered by natural processes of denudation. But this raising 


1 See Cazalis de Fondouce and Cartailhac, “ Matériaux, &c.,” 1873, p. 133 ; 
De Mortillet: “ Arch. préistorique,” p. 190. Quartzite implements of the 
Moustier type also occur in the grottoes of the Finalmarina district, notably 
the Arma delle Fate, associated with bones of Ursus speleus. 
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or lowering of the floor level by natural causes may have been 
carried on to a far greater extent than is now traceable. The 
jumble of bones and implements of different ages, the unstrati- 
fied character of parts of the cave contents still visible—may it 
not at least be partly due to the past influence of flood-waters 
bringing down débris from interior cavities of the rock ? 

Making however every allowance for the operation of such 
causes the great depth at which these interments were found 
is still a phenomenon which must be taken into very serious 
account. It is moreover the more striking when we contrast it 
with the comparatively superficial character of the Neolithic 
graves in the caverns of the Finale district. In that case the 
average depth at which the skeletons lay was not more than 
about 50 centimetres, and though in places, owing to the ac- 
cumulation of débris, it was as much as 2 metres! even this 
represents barely a quarter of the depth at which the Balzi 
Rossi deposits lay. The absence of pottery in this whole group 
of caves, of polished implements, of the bones of domesticated 
animals, all this, as already pointed out, shows that the men 
buried there were living in a distinctly more primitive stage 
of culture than the Neolithic folk of the Finalese. Yet the 
Neolithic deposits of Finale which give place by insensible 
gradations to those of the early metal age and to forms 
akin to those of the Zerremare of the other side of the 
Apennines, must themselves date back well beyond the third 
Millennium before our era. 

The race of Balzi Rossi, then, must be fairly reckoned to be 
earlier than these, and if the ratio of the overlying deposit is to 
count for anything may precede them by thousands of years. 

But granting this we must not shut our eyes to the fact that 
the interments of the Barma Grande and the Barma dou 
Cavillou present us with a cult of the dead, and, as I hope to 
show, with certain forms of ornaments and implements which 
find their nearest parallels rather among Neolithic than even the 
latest Paleolithic remains. Nor must it be forgotten that no 
bones of extinct animals have been in any case found in direct 
association with this group of skeletons. Several cases full of 
bones, found in the immediate neighbourhood of the skeletons, 
have now, in fact, been examined by Messieurs H. Filhol and. 
M. Boule? and proved to belong to the following animals :— 
Fox, Horse, Wild Boar, Bison Europeus, Red and Roe Deer, 
Jbex, and an uncertain ruminant. It will be seen that not a 
single characteristic Quaternary animal occurs in the list. It is 
1) A. Issel, “ Nuove ricerche sulle Caverne ossifere della Liguria” (Rome, 
2 “ Anthropologie,” III, 532. 
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to be observed moreover that the mere fact that these were inter- 
ments, implying as it does previous excavation, makes the appear-. 
ance of Pleistocene remains, and even Paleolithic implements 
at higher levels in the cave earth, of no value for determining 
the age of the skeletons. 

The careful laying out of the dead in the attitude of sleep 
with his flint knife in his hand, his necklace and head orna- 
ments, and the ochre beside him wherewith to paint his face 
and body in the other world—all this shows a development 
in religious custom which has hitherto in no single well- 
authenticated instance been carried back to Paleolithic times. 
It is characteristically “ Neolithic.” We may go further and say 
that the special forms of sepulture discovered here fit on in a 
suggestive way to the burial rites still practised at a later date 
on this same coast by the Neolithic people of the Finalese. 
There too we find the body laid out in the same attitude of 
sleep, with the legs partially drawn up, an attitude which, as 
distinguished from the still more contracted posture of the 
Northern races in primeval times, we may perhaps venture to 
regard as characteristic of a less severe climate, and the less 
habitual necessity for drawing up the legs under the shelter of 
whatever served them as a mantle. There too we find the same 
bored shells and teeth hung round the neck, and the same 
ferruginous substance laid beside the departed to deck his person 
in the Spirit World; there too flint and bone objects (some of 
these latter of very similar forms) were placed ready to his hand. 
In the caves of Balzi Rossi however the skeletons were at most 
propped up or pillowed by large stones; in the Finale inter- 
ments, such as those of the grotto of the Arene Candide we find 
in the case of the adults, stones placed round and over the 
skeletons so as to form a rude cist, though the children were 
still simply buried in the cave-earth. In these later interments 
moreover the polished axes and pottery placed beside the dead as 
well as the remains of domesticated animals attest the higher 
stage of culture amidst which they had lived. Still the points 
of similarity in the sepulchral rites practised in both groups are 
unmistakeable. And in view of these points of resemblance 
the conclusion arrived at by Professor Issel, that the Baizi Rossi 
skeletons, in spite of some more primitive characteristics, belong 
essentially to the same race as the skeletons of Finalmarina, 
gains additional force. 

The bone implements supply us with some fresh points of 
relationship. The bored pendants, formed of canines of deer 
much worn down, found with the skeletons both in the Barma 
Grande and the Barma dou Cavillou are identical even to their 
notched decorations with ornaments of the same kind found by 
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Professor Issel' in the Caverna delle Arene Candide near Final- 
marina (see Fig. 5) associated with undoubtedly Neolithic re- 
mains. Identical pendants have also been found in the 
Neolithic deposit of the Grotta di Sant’ Elia in Sardinia? It is 
to be observed that very similar deer’s tooth ornaments, though 
without the notches, were found in the caves of La Madeleine, 
Laugerie Basse and Les Eyzies,> where they are ascribed to the 
Reindeer Periud. A stumpy bone punch also found near the 
Barma Grande skeletons, in the possession of Mr. A. V. Jennings, 
is of the same type as a bone implement from the excavations 
of the Neolithic deposit in the grotto of the Arene Candide.‘ 
Another very close parallel is afforded by the cusped bone 
instrument represented in Fig. 6 which the Rev. J. E. Somer- 


FIG. 6.—BONE ARROW-HEAD. 


ville of Mentone obtained from the neighbourhood of one of the 
last discovered skeletons of the Barma Grande. Though blunter 
and thicker, it greatly resembles some of the bone heads described 
as “cuspidi di freccia ad alette” from the Neolithic burial place 
in the Arene Candide cave.° 

Of all the bone objects, however, discovered with the present 
interments the most interesting are those already referred to as 
resembling two small eggs, or acorns, with their big ends united 
with a connecting stem. The bossy part of these ornaments 
was decorated with rows of parallel lines running up the sides 
like the rungs of so many ladders (Fig. 7 a and 6). Seven or 
eight of these are said to have occurred in all,® but, like other 

1 “ Scavi recenti nella Caverna della Arene Candide,” Bull. di Paletn. it. Ann 
xii, Tav. iv, Figs. 9,10. One is of shell. 


? In the Museo Kircheriano at Rome. They were kindly pointed out to me 
by Ispettore G.-A. Colini. 

3 “ Reliquie Aquitanice,” B. Pl. V. 11, 12, 13, and p. 47, where they are 
referred to Red Deer (“Cervus elaphus ”). 
* Issel, op cit., Tav. IV. 2 cf. Tav. VI. 6. 
® Op. cit., Tav. I1V.3; Tav. V. 7, 8. 
§ I only saw three, and Mr. Jennings (op. cit. 276) the same number. He 
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relics found, most of them have since disappeared. The shape 


of different specimens varied slightly, some being more elongated 
than others. 


FIG. 7.—BONE ORNAMENTS. 
(a) with fish-vertebre adhering. 


But what at once struck me on seeing these objects was the 
striking resemblance they presented to certain amber ornaments 
discovered with early Neolithic skeletons in the galleried tombs 
of Scandinavia and North Germany. In a communication to 
the Prdhistorische Blatter, of Munich, on the subject of the 
present discovery, I have already called attention to this 
remarkable parallelism, and this view has since received a 
favourable reception in the North. My friend, Dr. Sven 
Séderberg,' Director of the Museum of Lund, has kindly 
sketched for me some examples in that collection, which are 
here figured for the sake of comparison (Fig. 8). These double- 
bossed objects of amber are in Scandinavia generally known as 
“ hammer-shaped ” beads,? and from their supposed resemblance 
to the stone-hammers of the same period, have been by many 
supposed to have been worn as amulets. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the type which presents the greatest resemblance 


describes thera as having been found lying on the forehead of the skeletons. It 
is possible, as M. Riviére has suggested, that they are of stagshorn. 

Dr. Séderberg writes ‘“‘ Die Zuzammenstellung von den Knochenperlen mit 
den scandinavischen Bernsteinperlen mit Keulenform ist ‘ quite striking’ und 
die Ahnlichkeit kann unméglich zufiallig sein. Ich bin sicher dass der Fund 
von solchen Perlen in Italien ein grosses Aufsehen in der gelehrten Welt 
erwecken wird.” 

? See on these especially Carl Neergaard, ‘“ Ravsmykkerne i Steenalderen” 
(Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1888, p. 281, segqg.). Mesdorf, 
“ Vorgeschichtliche Alterthiimer aus Schleswig-Holstein,” Fig. 117. 
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to the Scandinavian stone-hammers! is of later date than the 
others, and does not seem to occur in the chambered barrows 
with an entrance gallery. The 
truth is that the older form does 
not seem to be copied from any 
type of stone-hammer, though it 
presents a close analogy to certain 
blunt stone implements grooved 
round the middle, specimens of 
which have been found in Britain 
and elsewhere, and to which the 
name of “sink-stones” has been 
given. But in view of the exist- 
ence of these earlier bone orna- 
ments, which belong to a time 
when ground and polished imple- 
ments of stone were perhaps un- 
known, it hardly seems necessary 
to derive the early amber forms 
of Scandinavia from such “sink- 
stones.” 
In addition to the above type of 
bone ornament with its egg-shaped 
ends, I saw part of another some- 
=Z what analogous specimen, of which 
vic. 8.—SCANDINAVIAN amBeR ® Tepresentation is given in Fig. 9. 
snsen It will be seen that it must have 
tf originally consisted of two semi- 
spherical bosses, flat below, and 
linked by a thin perforated neck. 
The bone in this case also is 
covered with the converging 
rows of parallel lines. Half of 
another example found near the 
skeletons is preserved in the FIG, 9.—BONE ORNAMENT. 
Geological Museum at Genoa.° 

This geometrical system of ornamentation seems to be foreign 
to the decorative system as found on bone and horn objects of 


' This form is flatter, and the central part is cut out more at right angles. 
An example is given by Neergaard, op. cit., p. 292. These flat types are found 
in a later type of Cist grave. 
| > In “ Liguria Geologica e Preistorica,” II, 263, it is figured as if entire ; but 
7 this restoration is the work of the artist. Neither have I seen any like those 

engraved in “ Anthropologie,” III, 530, with the flat part complete and the strie 
differently arranged. Can this be also due to the draughtsman ? 


3 J. Evans, “Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain,” p. 211, see 
Fig. 159. 
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“the Reindeer Period.”* On the other hand, like the bone 
ornaments themselves on which it occurs, it presents the closest 
analogy to a style of decoration very characteristic of the Stone 
Age in Northern Europe. Dr. Séderberg, who was struck by 
this, has kindly sketched for me a Danish hanging-pot of 
Neolithic date, the striations on which show distinct points of 
resemblance to the last-mentioned bone ornament from the 
Barma Grande (Fig. 10). The 
same decorative system is common 
to a whole series of vessels belong- 
ing to the Neolithic Period in 
North-West Germany and Scandi- 
navia, where it is most frequently 
found on the lids. In a still more 
literal guise—zones and columns 
of parallel lines—this kind of orna- 
ment is also found on the Neolithic 
pottery of East and West Prussia.’ 
The conclusion, then, to which 
we are led by these converging FIG. 10.— BOTTOM OF HANGING 
lines of evidence is that the inter- dimer =. 
ments of the Barma Grande and the Seer en 
other caves of the Balzi Rossi cliffs, though embedded in a 
Paleolithic stratum are themselves of Neolithic date. On the 
other hand, however, the entire absence of pottery, of polished 
implements, of remains of domestic animals, as compared with 
the Neolithic interments of the Finale Caves further up the 
same Ligurian coast, is on any showing a most remarkable 
phenomenon. A greater degree of petrification is also observa- 
ble in the bone and other objects discovered. Jn all proba- 
bility we have here to deal with an earlier Neolithic stratum than 
any of which we have hitherto possessed authentic records. If 
the evidence of these Balzi Rossi interments is to count for 
anything, it must henceforth be recognized that a race represent- 
ing the essential features of the later population of the polished 
Stone Age was already settled on the Ligurian shores of the 
Mediterranean at a time when many of the civilized arts, which 
have hitherto been considered the original possession of Neolithic 
Man on his first appearance in Europe, were unknown. It will 
no longer be allowable to say that these supposed immigrants 
from Asia brought with them at their first coming certain 
domestic animals, and had already attained a knowledge of the 
potter’s art, and of the polishing of stone weapons. And, if 


! Rows of parallel lines or long notches are indeed known (e.g., “ Reliquie 
Aquitanice,” B. Pl. XXV), but not arranged in regular converging columns. 
Cf. Dr. O. Tischler, “ Steinzeit in Ostpreussen,” p. 4 (Fig. 1), &c. 
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this is the case, something at least will have been done towards 
bridging the gap between the earlier and later Stone Age in 
Europe. Till such time, however, as remains of extinct animals 
are found in such association with human interments as to prove 
their contemporaneity we must still allow for a vast interval of 
years between the latest: remains of the “ Reindeer Period”! and 
interments, such as those of the Mentone Caves. 

The racial characteristics of the skeletons of the Balzi Rossi, 
while linking them at one end with the later Neolithic occupants 
of the Finalese, show that they had essentially the same physical 
type as the early skeletons found in Cro-Magnon Cave with 
very similar ornaments of bored shells and teeth. The same 
features occur again in the skeletons from the Neolithic grotto 
of the Homme Mort, in Lozére, and in some of the French 
dolmens, as that of Vignettes.* The type recurs East of the 
Apennines and in Central Italy, Sicily and Sardinia; and the 
field of comparison extends to Southern Spain and the 
Canaries.‘ 

The physical connexion with the Dolmen people derives 
additional interest from the comparisons established between 
the bone ornaments found with the Barma Grande skeletons 
and the amber hammer-beads of the Scandinavian Gallery 
Graves, and the decorative system of the pottery found in the 
same. It looks as if in the polished Stone Age the Neolithic 
settlers in the North of Europe had transferred to the new 
materials, such as amber and earthenware, forms and ornamenta- 
tion which had already been an ancient possession of a race 
settled on European soil in still more primitive times. 

Two shells found with the Balzi Rossi interments, Pecten 
maximus’ and Cyprea millepunctata® point to Atlantic con- 
nexions. In the later Neolithic interments of the Finalese, on 
the other hand, which may represent the same race in a more 
advanced stage of development, we see new influences coming 
in from a very different direction. Some of the shells found 
with these seem to have been derived from the Southern 
Mediterranean,’ and one, the Mitra oleacea, found by Pro- 


' In Liguria there seems to have been, strictly speaking, no Reindeer Period, 
as remains of that animal have not been found. But the bones of the Glutton 
and the primitive Marmot (Arctomys primigenia) found in the Balzi Rossi 
Caves point to analogous climatic conditions, and implements of the La 
Madeleine type are well represented. 

? See specially Issel, “ Nuove ricerche sulle Caverne ossifere della Liguria.” 

3 Issel op cit. 

Liguria,” &e., 356. 

° From the Barma dou Cavillou interment ; Riviére, op. cit. 

Found with the Barma Grande skeletons. See A. V. Jennings, op. cit., p. 276. 
See especially A. Issel, “Scavi recenti nella Caverna della Arene Candide 
in Liguria,” p. 210 segg. (Memorie della R. Acc. dei Lincei 1877-1878.) 
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fessor Issel in the Caverna delle Arene Candide must have 
made its way by some primitive line of commerce from the 
Indian Ocean.’ 

This is not the place to develop in detail the evidence 
supplied by these later cave-burials of the Finalese, the more so 
as important monographs on this subject are being prepared 
by two indefatigable local excavators, Padre Amerano of 
Finalmarina and Padre Morelli of Genoa. The subject, 
however, is of such importance in relation to the earlier 
interments of the caves near Mentone, that I may be allowed 
to give a few impressions derived from such studies as I have 
myself been able to make of the Finale discoveries. The 
objects themselves are to be seen partly in the Collegio Ghi- 
glieri at that place, partly in the Geological. Museum, and 
in the private Collections of Don Morelli and of Signor 
Rossi at Genoa, and a very good example of a Neolithic 
skeleton with associated relics has been lately procured by 
Mr. Clarence Bicknell for the local Museum founded by him 
in Bordighera. 

The racial character presented by the human remains is, as 
already observed, essentially the same as that of the Balzi 
Rossi skeletons. We have to deal with the same tall dolicho- 
cephalic race with rectangular orbits, a race which still finds 
its representatives among the hill-folk of Liguria. The mode 
of burial revealed by these excavations presents, as already 
noticed, distinct points of similarity to the earlier funeral cult 
of the Mentone Caves. The provision of red ochre, the per- 
forated shell ornaments, the very posture of the body, and some 
of the bone instruments found, still betray the earlier tradition, 
though the pottery and polished axes, the implements of im- 
ported jadeite and obsidian, the bones of domesticated animals, 
the regular cist which protected the remains, all proclaim a 
higher grade of culture. Among the new forms of instrument 
here found are certain clay stamps, compared by Professor Issel 
with the “Pintaderas” with which the ancient Mexicans 
imprinted coloured patterns on their skins.? 

Nor is it the imported shells alone that give us a clue to the 
direction from which the new civilizing influences were being 
brought to bear on the old indigenous race of this Ligurian 
coastland. In examining the forms of earthenware vessels 


1 So, too, Strobel discovered in the “ Fondi di Capanne,” Meleagrina margar- 
itifera, a shell derived from the Red Sea or Persian Gulf. Cf. “ Bullettino 
di Paletnologia Italiana,” III, p. 56. 

2 “Scavi recenti nella Caverna delle Arene Candide in Liguria,” p. 130, seqq., 
and Tav. V.1,2. Similar instruments were used by the Guanches of Grande 


Canary. See Dr. R. Verneau “Las pintaderas de Gran Canaria,” Ann. p. 


la Soc. Espaiiola de Hist. Nat. xii, 1883. 
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discovered, some very remarkable parallels suggest them- 
selves. A peculiar form of bowl with a kind of cruciform orna- 
ment on ts bottom and curves on its side which is one of the 
most typical objects discovered, is identical with some of the 
most characteristic of the clay vessels found in the Terremare of 
the other side of the Apennines, notably that of Castione, near 
Parma, described by Strobel, where remains of the very baskets 
were found from which these clay forms seem to have origin- 
ated. It will be seen from this that the attempt of some 
Italian archeologists to draw a hard and fast line between the 
culture revealed in the Terremare of the Po Valley and that of 
the more Westerly region is hardly borne out by these discoveries 
in the Finale Caves. It is, indeed, evident that the bulk of 
the remains in the Finalese Caves belongs to an earlier period 
than those of the Terremare, and rather represent the antecedent 
stage of Neolithic and “ Mneolithic” culture out of which they 
grew. It is also true that certain ceramic developments 
which characterize these latter settlements, such as the 
semilunar handles, and several types of implements of bronze 
and bone, have not as yet been found on the Ligurian side. 
But a stage of culture closely allied to that of the Terremare is 
unquestionably to be found in the later strata of the Finalese 
Caves. Certain forms of handle, moreover, occur from which 
the semilunar type might easily develop itself: the horned handle 
(ansa a cornett.) has now actually come to light, and, in view of 
the identity of some of the most characteristic of the ceramic 
forms as well as of certain types of implements, we may reason- 
ably expect to find the field of comparison enlarged by fresh 
discoveries. The forms referred to are not, like the earlier types, 
found in association with skeleton interments, and there is 
nothing to prove that cremation was not at this time already 
making good its hold on this side of the Apennines. It is even 
possible that remains of primitive habitations may be brought 
to light in the Ligurian coastlands as closely resembling the 
structure of the pile settlements of Lombardy and the Emilia 
as the clay vessels found resemble those of Castione and other 
Transapennine stations. 

Other Italian comparisons evoked by these discoveries take 
us still further afield. The Neolithic remains from the Sar- 
dinian Caves display a decided parallelism. Certain forms of 
vessels like double or reversible cups suggest that we have here 
the prototypes of the highly developed double or pedestalled 
cup, found in the early Sicilian cemeteries of Mykénzan Age, 
on which so much light has recently been thrown by the 
researches of Dr. Paolo Orsi. In the case of some fragments of 
primitive painted pottery we have, I venture to believe, a sister 
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fabric to the early painted vessels of the Sikel tombs, and to 
a kindred ware found in the old Iapygian country about 
Taranto. Nor, when we remember the historic evidence that 
the Sikels themselves migrated from the Italian mainland and 
had at one time occupied large tracts of Central Italy as far as 
Southern Etruria and Liguria itself, is there any d priori reason 
for doubting these comparisons. 

Another favourite thesis of Professor Pigorini and others that 
the Ligurian Stone Age was prolonged to the time of the 
Roman Conquest’ seems to me to be wholly at variance with 
the evidence now before us. For, in the Finale Caves, notably 
that of the Pollera, a progressive culture may be observed in 
successive layers, and, though metal objects are rare, there is 
distinct evidence that the deposits continued into the early 
metal age. The vessels of the Castione type themselves betray 
contemporaneity of date. Bronze dagger-blades have been found 
of a type that occurs in the Terremare and a curious cruciform 
ornament of thin bronze plate, while distantly recailing some of 
the gold quatre-foils of Mykénz, presents a somewhat close 
analogy to the plates of certain types of spiral fibule belonging 
to the late Bronze or earliest Iron Age in Southern Italy. A 
variety of comparisons lead us to the conclusion that the latest of 
these interments does not go down much beyond the close of the 
second Millennium before our era. 

If in Roman times the caves were again partially used, either 
for habitation or interment, the fact ought certainly not to be 
adduced as a proof that the Ligurian Stone Age goes down to 


! This is repeated in the most unqualified form by Professor L. Pigorini, in one of 
his most recent publications (“I primitivi abitatori della Valle del Po,” Rome, 
1892).—* Solo tra le Alpi orientali e su quelle occidentali non penetrava la luce. 
Cadeva la Repubblica Romana e nel cuore della Liguria eranvi ancora Caverni- 
coli colle artie coi costumi della pura eta neolitica.” Much stress has been 
laid by certain writers on a passage of Diodéros V, 49, who speaks of some of 
the Alpine Ligurians as sleeping in caves, which is no more than what many 
shepherds in this and other parts of Italy do still when tending their summer 
pastures. But the writers who lay such stress on this, omit some other still 
more pertinent facts recorded by Diodéros about the Ligurians. He expresses 
admiration at the industrious way in which they cultivated their rocky soil, 
and overcame all natural obstacles. He notices that their shields approached 
the Gallic in character, which indicates a high grade of metallurgic industry. 
Their brazen shields indeed seem to have so impressed observers that on the 
strength of them, according to Strabo (lib. iv.) a Greek origin was claimed by 
some for the Ligurians. Their national armament was at least so effective as to 
render their services valuable to the Carthaginians and the Sicilian tyrants, who 
largely employed them as mercenaries along with Etruscans and Campanians. 
By the end of the first century B.c., when Diodéros wrote, they were giving up 
their national arms for the Roman. From Strabo (lib. iv.), whose account is 
probably based on Poseidonios, we learn that they imported oil and wine, but 
that a certain amount of wine of the quality of the modern Greek retzinata 
was made in the country. Ligurian tunics and cloaks (saga) were known to 
commerce and Genoa a thriving market. 
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that date. One of the best results obtained in the domain of 
prehistoric archeology is that there was a constant tendency for 
civilization at least in North-Western, Central, and South-Eastern 
Europe, to find a common level, and that, for instance, as 
Montelius has shown, the difference between the Bronze Age 
chronology of Italy and Scandinavia is not considerable.’ But 
to suppose that the old population of these Ligurian coastlands, 
possessed not of rugged mountain ranges only but of valleys of 
surpassing richness, and ports and suitable landing-places for 
primitive navigation—living themselves within sight of the 
Tuscan hills beyond the gulf—should, as far as regards the 
essentials of culture, have remained over a thousand years 
behind the inhabitants of Scandinavian fiords, passes the limits 
of credibility. 

The associated relics discovered in the more recent inter- 
ments of the Finale Caves shows, on the contrary, that the 
prehistoric inhabitants of this Ligurian coast possessed a form 
of culture which must be regarded as a collateral branch of that 
Italic Class represented by the contemporary dwellers in the 
Po Valley, offshoots of which were thrown out in other directions” 
as far as Sicily and Sardinia. The Eastern extension of the 
same primitive civilization, which here touched the Mediter- 
ranean shore, may in fact be traced through North Italy and 
Switzerland—where we see it in the Lake Dwellings—in a closely 
allied form eastwards to the similar settlements about Laibach 
in Carniola, to the Danubian Valley, and still further afield 
through the old Thracian and Illyrian regions of the Balkan 
Peninsula to Greece on the one hand, and on the other to the 
North-Western coast of Asia Minor. It isa remarkable fact that 
owl-like human figures, the counterpart of those discovered by 
Dr. Schliemann in the Troad,—and at the same time perhaps 
the nearest existing prototypes of those of Mykénz,—have 
come to light in the Finale Caves.? 

This wide diffusion of kindred forms of culture may well 
have been the gradual result of the opening up by intertribal 
barter of primitive lines of commerce, in the case of Liguria no 
doubt partly maritime, and does not necessarily imply wholesale 
migration and displacement of the pre-existing European 
populations. On the contrary, as has been already pointed 


' Cf. Montelius : “Om Tidsbestiimning inom Bronsaldern.” 

_ ? Two examples from the collection of Don Morelli have now been published 
in Prof. Issel’s “‘ Liguria Geologica e Preistorica,” Tay. xxviii, Figs. 11 and 14. 
A recent examination of these primitive ‘‘ idols” has revealed to me the fact 
that one of them (op. cit. Tav. xxviii, Fig. 14) was painted in the same styie as 
the early pottery,—a faint rose ground colour with a brown band. ‘This affords 
another and very interesting link to the Mykénean figures. But the Ligurian 
example is far older. . 
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out, the comparison that we have been able to institute between 
the early Neolithic folk whose remains have been brought to 
light in the Balzi Rossi Caves—the so-called “Man of 
Mentone ”—and the later interments of the Finale group clearly 
point to continuity of race. 
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In a Paper read by the present writer to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire and Antiquarian Society, in February, 1889, on “The 
Meaning of Ornament,” it was maintained that “Zoomorphs 
took their place in the expectant mind by virtue of some 
symbolic or mythological meaning, and when this was lost, 
animal forms were reproduced by the artificer with less attention 
to detail, and only to satisfy a vague desire for something 
mystical or auspicious.” 

But one of the principal purposes of that Paper was to show 
how the animal form passed into ornament under the control 
and determination of a pre-existent “ skeuomorph ” or structure- 
form, although different “skeuomorphs” became dominant at 
different times and among different nations. 

It was further noticed that “the effect of the tool was best 
seen in savage ornamentation where decorative motives had 
been transferred, for example, to clubs and paddles. The 
limited power of the stone implement, no less than the grain 
and hardness of the wood, greatly modified the ‘skeuomorphs’ 
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of binding, of wattlework, and of weaving, and controlled also, 
in large measure, the way in which the tribal zoomorph 
ultimately broke up.” And it was pointed out that in many of 
those cases “ though the eye tended to remain as a concentric ring, 
and the tongue persisted as a curious ovoid, the limbs were 
changed into a number of semilunes or synclinal curves, easily 
to be distinguished from pre-existent structure- forms.” 

Dr. Stolpe has since demonstrated, with the utmost con- 
clusiveness, how, on paddles and axes from the Hervey Islands, 
the human figure is transformed into a zigzag; though he does 
not recognise the fact that the transformation is brought to its 
tinal stage under the influence of a paramount “ skeuomorph.” 

I now propose to discuss, on similar lines, and in close 
relation to Dr. Stolpe’s essay, the zoomorphic ornamentation of 
the Pacific Islands and of Mangaia in particular. 

The Tongans, says Surgeon Anderson, one of Captain Cook’s 
following (Edition 1790, p. 1639) “ constantly refer pain froin 
grief, anxiety, and other affections, to the bowels.’ When 
animals were inspected for augury it was the convulsive move- 
ments of the intestines that gave the desired indication to the 
Tahitians (p. 1540). 

The primary meaning of the word manava is “belly” 
(Davies, Pratt, W. Williams) and “ womb” (Pratt), but as these 
regions were regarded as the seat of lite and feeling, the word 
acquired a corresponding secondary sense and signified also 
“the interior man” (Davies) and “the breath” or spirit (W. 
Williams). ‘“Manava”! was shouted as a greeting to the 
Areois who were famous for their licentious practices. An 
intoxicating drink was prepared from kava, a root called in 
Polynesian mythology TZevoo (Gill’s “ Myths,” &c., p. 161), and 
in the Drama of Ngaru we read Akiakia tute kava, te manava ia 
Tevoo, “strip the branches off the kava-tree, thy senses to 
stupefy.” Williams, the missionary, speaks of “a string of 
small pieces of polished pearl-shells, which were said to be the 
manava or soul of the god” (Edition 1838, p. 99); the epithet 
te manava roa, literally “the big belly,” signifies “the long 
lived” (Gill’s “Myths,” p. 128); whilst, with the causative 
prefix, ta-manava, “ to be bellied,” means to be heavy with sleep 
(Davies). Opu, another word for belly, is also used to designate 
“the mind” (Davies), and opu tii signifies “a very large belly like 
that of the ¢¢i or tiki which was always made large” (Davies). 

The first: symbol to be noticed, then, is that of abdominal 
protuberance, the hands usually resting upon it, which repre- 
sents the soul and stands for the immortality or rather the 
longevity of the gods and of the early ancestors of man. (Fig. 6.) 

For recently deceased persons there was another symbol. 
Mr. Charles Read in a Paper published in the Journal of this 
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Institute (November, 1891) refers to “ Ellis, II, p. 217, where a 
figure of an Altar and Unus is given,” and adds, “ I cannot find 
any account of the Unus in the text, though they should be 
figures of gods.” Williams says that the wnus are “ sacred pieces 
of carved wood by which the marae was decorated” (p. 152). 
Cook speaks of them as “ pieces of carved wood in which their 
gods were supposed to reside occasionally” (p. 1542). Indeed, 
Ellis himself (1st Edition II, 214; 2nd Edition I, 348), says, 
“the wnus are curiously carved pieces of wood, marking the 
sacred places of interment, and emblematical of ¢iis, tikis, or 
spirits ” ; whilst Davies gives, as the meaning of wnu, “a piece 
of carved wood put up in the marae on sacrificing a man.” 

It appears that the act of death was called unuhi te varua e 
te atua, “the voice (or spirit) drawn out by the god.” Avis 
“to gush out” like water or blood, and wnuhz is “ to draw some- 
thing out of its case” as a knife from its sheath or a sword from 
its scabbard; or, as we might say, a fruit from its husk or a 
jewel from its casket. In the New Zealand tongue wnw is “ to 
pull out,” passive wnuhia (W. Williams). 

As soon as the human spirit was drawn out through the head 
of the body, it was carried off by oromatuas, who were always 
in wait to receive it,in order that it might be eaten by the 
gods. It was believed that a spirit that had been thus eaten 
and had passed through the intestines of the gods three times, 
became deified or imperishable (2nd Ellis I, 397); but the 
process was not regarded with pleasurable anticipation. The 
word oro is “to grate the taro,” to prepare food ; a final a is 
intensive, and oroa is “a feast”; orchea is “a glutton,” one who 
makes himself ill with eating; hea-oromatua is “a sickness 
caused by an oromatua.” Matua or metuais “a parent” or 
ancestor ; ai-mdtua is “to eat with old men”; the intensive 
matuatua is “ancient,” especially in relation to lineage. Thus 
oromatuas are ancestral spirits who prepare food for the gods. 
Ellis (I, 334) and Davies (p. 100) call them the ghosts of dead 
relatives. Gill (“Jottings,” p. 64) speaks of the marae of Tima- 
pera, “ the whisker away,” who loved to steal men, women, and 
children. 

The wnu was the symbol of a man whose spirit had been 
drawn out of his body, and the holes at the top of it probably 
represent the openings through which this abstraction was made. 
Maa means “ cleft,” and unu-maa is “the unu before a marae 
that has branches or divisions.” Most of the wnus figured by 
Cook answer to this description. They were set up in the marae, 
a sepulchral enclosure, together with prepared skulls, in order 
to deceive and attract predatory ghosts, and keep them from 
seeking fresh victims; and the skulls thus employed went ‘by 
the same designation, oromatuas (Davies). Ellis says (I, 363) 
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“the oromatuas were considered the most malignant of beings ; 
they were not confined to the skulls of departed warriors, or to 
the images made for them, but occasionally resorted to sea- 
shells, and the murmur perceived on applying the valve to the 
ear was imagined to proceed from the demon it contained.” I 
have ascertained that a skull will “sing in the wind”; and we 
cannot doubt that a strong current of air would whistle through 
the openings of the wnu. 

Ellis classes the oromatuas with tii or tiki (I, 334). He says, 
too, that a departed spirit was believed to be sent for or fetched 
by the gods. And Gill declares (“ Myths,” p. 181) that when a 
person dies his spirit is said to be fetched, and that “ fetched ” 
is the meaning of the word ¢iki, as it also is in New Zealand 
(W. Williams). Guided by this clue we may thread our 
way through much confusion. This or tiis were spirits or 
demons, but they were ancestral spirits. And it is obvious 
that the first ancestral spirit must have belonged to the 
first man, and that his wife was the first woman. Ti, says 
Ellis (I, 111) “ was the first man made by the gods. His wife 
was sometimes called Tii and sometimes Hina [the moon]. 
When they died their spirits were supposed to survive and so 
the term ¢ii came to be applied generally to the spirits of the 
departed.” But it cannot be doubtful that the mental process 
in the construction of the legend was exactly the reverse, and 
that the story itself is eponymic. 

In New Zealand Tiki was a protecting genius, a kind of 
household god, and he was usually represented with hands, 
composed of three fingers, resting upon a protuberant abdomen. 
Cook says (Edition 1784, I, 162) of the New Zealanders that 
“they carve pieces of their green-stone, rudely shaped as human 
figures, which they ornament with bright eyes of pearl-shell and 
hang them about their necks as memorials [after the death] of 
those whom they held most dear.” In the Society Islands “a 
tii or carved image, fixed on a high pedestal, marked the 
boundary of the king’s territory ” (Ellis III, 106); and similar 
figures were often placed on the lofty sterns of the canoes (Ellis 
I, 153). Such a vessel was called vaa-tii (Jhid. p. 154). “A 
log of wood on which were carved Tiki images on its whole 
length, and which was set up as the guardian of the tapu, was 
called Po-tuarua ” (Davies) ; from po the under-world, and twaru, 
“a piece of wood on the ridge of a native house,” with the 
intensive a. Though not a god-originator, Tiki reigned in Po or 
Avaiki, the under-world, the land of shadows, the road to which 
lay through a gloomy cavern in the centre of Mangaia known 
as Tiki’s Chasm (Gill's “ Myths,” p. 18). “He sits at the 
threshold of a long house with reed sides” (Jbid. p. 170). 
Warrior spirits were sent aere kia Tiki, “to join Tiki,” the first 
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man who died a watrior’s death. But on Mangaia, continues 
Gill, “Tiki is a woman, the first who died a natural [or 
woman’s| death.” In a dirge recited by the same author 
(“ Myths,” p. 281) some bereaved parents who grieve for the 
death of their first-born recall the story of Tiki as they clothe 
themselves in the habiliments of woe. 

At Rarotonga it was customary to offer parts of a hog, or 
other food, to Tiki who thus propitiated admitted souls within 
his dwelling (Gill, “Myths,” p. 170). After such an offering 
the deceased was told “Go, there is momoe o, thine admission 
fee; with that seek an entrance into the abode of Tiki” 
(Williams, p. 478). 

The word in its reduplicate form tikt-tiki, indicates ancestry 
in the sense of pedigree, as shown (Grey’s “ Polynesian 
Mythology,” pp. 17, 18) in the legend of Maui, who desired to 
find out where Taranga, his mother or ancestress, lived. When 
she denied him, he reminded her “I was thrown by you into 
the foam of the surf, after you had wrapped me up in a tuft of 
your hair, which you had cut off for that purpose.” Then his 
mother acknowledged her child and said “your name shall be 
Maui-tiki-tiki-a-Taranga.” For this reason ¢iki-tiki sometimes 

signifies a top-knot. The more definiteterm for ancestors, tiki-tike 
tangata, also gave rise toaneponymic legend. Tangata or taata is 
a generic name forman. Weare told (Ellis, I, 113) that Taaroa’s, 
or - Pangaroa’ s, son, Tii-maaraatai [maa food, raa sacred, tar sea] 
and daughter Hina begat Tii and Hina-ereeremonoi [ereere 
swarthy, monot fragrant], and these begat a son called Taata 
or Tangata. Thus we have a son Tiki, a grandson Tiki, and a 
ereat-grandson Tangata, or Tiki-tiki-tangata. 

As might be supposed, the ¢ikzs, as ancestral spirits or demons, 
were especially mischievous in the dark, and the festival of Tiki 
the great ancestor was held at night. A Polynesian chorus 
thus concludes (Gill’s “ Myths,” p. 50), 

“ Day is at hand, 
dawn, 


The féte of Tiki is over, 
We part!” 


The word ata means “a shadow”; and, the clouds of early 
morning, that vanish before the rising sun, were called ata-ti-tw 
(Davies). 

What are the Polynesian legends of origin ? 

1. There is abundant evidence of an ancient totemism. Vari, 
a word which means ooze or earth, originated Vatea who was 
half man and half fish (Gill, p. 3). 

The New Zealand Tangaroa begat Punga, and he begat 
Ika-tere, the father of fishes, and Tu-te-wehi-wehi, the father 
of reptiles (Grey, p. 7). The Great Spirit, or Influence, 
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“ Mana-ia,” had the similitude of a bird; and in Easter Island 
‘“‘ Mekemeke,” the Great Spirit of the Sea, had a like form. 

Every Samoan chief of note had his etuv. This was some 
species of bird, fish, or reptile, in which the spirit of the god 
was supposed to reside. To eat this etw was the highest act of 
desecration (Williams, p. 373). 

Williams says (p. 427) that vampire bats abound in the 
Samoan islands, and in Mangaia, and were venerated by the 
Samoans as etvs. But Pratt calls them “fruit bats,” Pteropus 
Samoensis, and says their native name is pea, which is also a 
title of nobility. They have large ears. 

Fourteen genera of lizards are found in Polynesia. Some of 
them have oval eyes, or orbits, and in others the eyes are quite 
circular. A Papuan variety has five toes but only four fingers, 
and the crocodile of Oceania has only four toes. - Vatea’s third 
offspring was Tongaiti, whose visible form was the white and 
black-spotted lizard (Gill, p. 10). The lizard-god Matarau 
had his marae at Aumoana, Tamarua (Gill, p. 291). The 
lizard-god Teipe was worshipped at Mangaia (p. 307), and 
a special song was chanted by his altar-tribe. In Marua, the 
land of shades, lived Ngaru’s grandfather, or ancestor, who was 
no other than Moko, the Great Lizard, the king of all lizards 
(Gill, p. 225). As the Greek sculptor endowed his Fawn with 
a pointed ear, or with the neck-glands of a goat, so the Poly- 
nesian artist gave to his Divinity a bat-like auricle, reptilian 
eyes, and the toes and fingers of a lizard. 

In one of its aspects, totemism is a doctrine of descent ; the 
divine ancestor is bestial. But origin was also claimed from 
anthropomorphic gods; and the primal fecundity was regarded 
as having occurred either unisexually by gemmation, or 
bisexually by generation. All things proceeded from the gods 
in one of these two ways. 

2. The epicene process of gemmation, although not unknown 
in other mythologies, was, among the Polynesians, a favourite 
mode of accounting for the origin of men and things. The 
principal terms, says Gill (p. 21), used by the ancient sages in 
speaking of genesis, are vari, which means ooze, and pua which 
means a bud. Grammatically, these are both feminine words. 

In his description of the chestnut of the Pacific, Gill 
observes (“ Jottings,” p. 195), “the fruit hangs singly, or in 
clusters, from slender twigs; but occasionally from the trunk: 
uself, which is supposed to be a special mark of divine favour.” 

Inside the effigy of Tangaroa,“ the supreme sustainer,” the great 
national god of the Hervey Group, the creator of all things, “ was 
found a multitude of small gods” (Williams, p. 93). Besides, he is 
usually represented as a virile figure, covered all over, head, trunk, 
and limbs, with small images of human beings (Ellis, I, 355). 
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Cook (pp. 83, 576) speaks of a wicker-work figure in Tahiti, 
“near seven feet in height, covered with black and white 
feathers: white where the skin should appear, and black in 
those parts which it is the custom to paint or stain, or where it 
represented hair. On the head were four protuberances, three 
in front and one behind, called taata iti, or little men. The 
image was an Atua,” or god. 

A more elaborate account (Gill) gives the parents of Tanga- 
roa a similar origin. Vari, “the very beginning,” ooze or mud, 
was anxious for progeny, and plucked off a bit of her right 
side, and it became Vatea who by his union with his sister 
Tu-metua, or Tu-papa, also a bud from Vari, became the father 
of Tangaroa, Rongo, and Tane. But according to another myth 
(Gill, p. 10) Tangaroa himself came right up through his 
mother’s head. 

It is necessary to glance at similar mythologies. We read 
in the Kalevala (Translation by Léonzon le Duc, Paris, 
p. 436), the Epic of the Fins, this invocation: “O adorable 
Kave, Nature’s daughter, Lady of beauty and of wealth, the 
most ancient of wives, the first of those mothers who are born 
of themselves !” 

We recall the birth of Athena, who sprang fully armed from 
the head of Zeus. On vase-paintings Hephaistos is usually 
represented as starting aside with amazement, after he has cleft 
the head of the supreme god. But on vases of the old style, 
Zeus, in the presence of the celestial court, is seen in the act of 
parturitior, with the assistance of two Eileithyias or mid-wives. 

The masculine Loki, the Norse god of evil, is spoken of as 
“ crowing heavy with a female child” (“ Corp. Boreale,” I, 232). 

In Hebrew mythology Eve is produced from Adam by gem- 
mation. He then unites himself with his own daughter, and 
their progeny, brothers and sisters, intermarry (Genesis ii, 22, 23). 

Professor Sayce remarks that a passage in one of the early 
magical texts of Babylonia goes to show that the Babylonians 
also believed that woman was produced from man (“Records 
of the Past,’ I, 131). The passage is this: “The woman from 
the loins of the man the spirits bring forth ; the child from the 
knees of the man they cause to issue” (“Hibbert Lectures,” 
1887, p. 451). 

The ancient idea of epicene fecundity may be dimly seen 
even in the religion of Europe. “ Pater ingenitus, quia a nullo 
est genitus; Filius eo quod a patre est genitus; Spiritus 
Sanctus nec genitus nec ingenitus, sed ex Patre et Filio, ex 
utroque procedens est” (Theodulf’s “Commentary on the 
Athanasian Creed,” Cent viii). 

From all this it would appear that the position of the hands 
in the Polynesian symbol of divinity, resting, as they usually 
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do, upon a protuberant abdomen, whether feminine or mascu- 
line, may indicate more than the longer life, the larger soul of 
a god; they may point also to lives that have been and that 
are to come. And the same attitude, so frequent in 
Oceania, occurs also in the early statuettes of the Chaldean 
goddess of fertility (Perrot et Chipiez, “ Phoenicia and Cyprus,” 
I, 219, fig. 150; II, 154, fig. 104). 

To a simple people, possessed of such a mythology, no other 
symbolism was possible, and it demands all the reverence that 
we owe to religion. Even the winds have names in which the 
word anau, “ give birth to,” several times occurs (Gill, “ Myths,” 
p. 321). Thus, the North wind veering towards the West, 
gives birth to the North-by-West. And in many of the New 
Zealand representations of supreme divinity, we see issuing 
from their loins, not human figures only, but instruments of 
war and the chase, for these also came from the gods. 

3. In New Zealand, too, is found the best example of the 
bisexual doctrine of origin. Rangi and Papa, or Heaven and 
Earth, originated all things. Buta time came when they had 
to be “ rent apart.” This was long ago, for it was a common 
saying that “the like has never been seen before since Rangi 
and Papa were torn asunder ” (Grey, p. 31). Tangaroa tried in 
vain to separate them, and Tu-matauenga also failed, but Tane- 
mahuta, the god and father of forests, birds, and insects, suc- 
ceeded. Then Rangi and Papa shrieked, “Why do you rend 
your parents apart?” No sooner was heaven rent from earth 
than multitudes of human beings were discovered whom they had 
begotten, and who had hitherto lain concealed between the bodies 
of Rangi and Papa (Grey, p. 14). But though separated their 
mutual love continues, for the myriad rain-drops are their tears. 

The sculptured representation of this creation-myth, not in- 
frequently met with on the sacred “ feather-boxes ” of chiefs, 
must be regarded with the utmost respect. One such receptacle 
is called “ Paparuakuara,” and another is said to be that of “ Te 
Rangihaiata ” (British Museum). 

Professor Sayce considers that the Egyptian crux ansata, the 
symbol of life, is a picture of the loin-girdle. Gill tells us 
(“ Myths,” p. 35) that a common name for a god is tatua manava 
or “loin-belt.” That this girdle was originally made of native 
cloth is shown by the fact that both in the Sandwich Islands 
(Ellis, I, 179), and in the Society Islands (Cook, p. 760, and 
Davies, swb voce) the word tapa means “the groin.” The sym- 
bolic employment of tapa in Polynesian religion was universal. 
Gill refers (“ Myths,” p. 33) to the worship of what he calls 
“phallic stones.” Cook translates tootoone “stones such as 
stand upright before the huts” (tutwna, to be high above the 
rest, Pratt; ¢w to stand erect, na the first, Davies). 
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“In this morai,” says Cook, referring to Tahiti (p. 1542), 
“we saw several reliques scattered about, such as small stones 
raised in various parts of the pavement, some with bits of cloth 
fastened round them, and others entirely covered withtt . . . 
and here was laid the bundle supposed to contain the god Ooro.” 
Williams (p. 152) mentions that “ four great idols were disrobed 
of the cloth in which they were enveloped.” Ellis (I, 335) 
observes that the #72 who were “anointed with fragrant oil and 
kept wrapped in the choicest kinds of cloth” were brought out 
“every three moons.” At this pae atua, or general exhibition 
of the gods, their coverings were removed, they were mehea, 
“exposed to the sun,” re-anointed with oil, and returned to 
their wrappings. 

As symbolic coverings, both matting and sinnet seem to 
have been equivalent to tapa. Williams speaking of Savaii 
says (p. 375) “ Papo the god of war, who was always attached 
to the leader’s canoe when he went forth to battle, was nothing 
more than a piece of old rotten matting about 3 yards long and 
4 inches in width. It is now in the Museum.” Ellis says “ the 
idols were either rough unpolished logs of the aito tree, wrapped 
in sacred cloth, rudely carved wooden images, or shapeless pieces 
covered with curiously netted sinnet” (1, p. 337). Some were 
6 or 8 feet long and some not more than as many inches. 

As regards Mangaia, we learn from Gill that “ the principal 
gods were simply pieces of iron-wood roughly carved into the 
human shape and well wrapped in native cloth” (“ Myths,” p. 
107); that one god named Mokoiro, grandson of Rongo (p. 16) 
“ was made entirely of sinnet (“Jottings,” p. 206); that the ex- 
tremity of a great cocoa-nut leaf, when cut off and bound with 
a bit of yellow sinnet by the priest, constituted the fisherman’s 
god; and that without this Mokoiro, as the divinity was called, 
no canoe would venture over the reef to fish” (“ Myths,” p. 79). 

The Tahitian word for sinnet is aha. The first enemy slain 
in battle was called aha because a piece of sinnet was tied to 
him, and he was taken to a marae and prayers were made over 
him for further success. These ceremonies were called aha 
taata. When a pig was devoted to a god a piece of sinnet was 
put into its ear. A worker of enchantments was called nanati 
aha, asinnet tier. It was the custom for a fleet of canoes to 
present a piece of sinnet at the marae as an acknowledgment of 
the protection of the gods (Davies, sub vocibus). Perhaps it 
ought to be noticed, here, that the chief marriage ceremony in the 
Sandwich Islands consisted in the bridegroom’s casting a piece of 
tapa over the bride, in the presence of her parents (Ellis, IV, 435). 

All nations think themselves descended from the gods. The 
Hebrews possess a complete pedigree from Adam who was 
fashioned in clay and inspired with a soul by Yahveh; and the 
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Teutonic races, by an unbroken family tree, proved that they 
were the genetic offspring of Woden. Cook, speaking of Tahiti 
(p. 560) says “there is perhaps no nation where the pride of 
ancestry is carried to a greater height.” Recent discoveries at 
Easter Island have made it clear that multitudes of wooden 
documents, covered with inscriptions, are elaborate tables of 
descent. Ellis, referring to Tahiti (III, 94), declares that “the 
genealogy of the reigning family was usually traced back to the 
first ages of their traditionary history, and the kings in some 
of the islands were descended from the gods; whilst the sove- 
reigns of the Sandwich Islands derived their origin from the 
gods by lineal descent.” He further says (I, 123) “the genea- 
logies of the northern islands extend much farther back than 
those of the southern islands”; and (p. 86) “one method of 
reckoning time was by wis or generations.” Grey, too, notices 
(“Polynesian Mythology,” p. 272) that “from Tuparahaki in eleven 
generations, or in about 275 years, have sprung all the princi- 
pal chiefs of the Ngatipaoa tribe now living ”—and the word 
ngati itself has a genetic meaning. 

It is probable that the male, rather than the female, line was 
followed in most of the pedigrees. But Gill informs us (“Jottings,” 
p. 113) that “ Mangaia was anciently ruled by the kings in the 
name of the invisible gods. These supreme spiritual rulers, 
though of a distinct and superior family, claiming descent from 
great Rongo, father of gods and chiefs, must on the maternal side ° 
be related to the common people. Native Christians speak of 
Jesus, the visible representation of the true God, as being 
allied to us sinful creatures in a similar way (ivi tama vaine).” 
Now, tama is “a child,” ava is “the wife of a common man” 
(Pratt), ivi is “a widow,” and ivi vaine is “a widow woman ” 
(Davies), or, doubtless, a husbandless woman; and so Christ is 
called “ the child of a husbandless woman who was one of the 
people.” Indeed all illegitimate children were designated tam- 
artki na te Atua, children of the gods (Gill’s “Myths,” p. 121); 
and there was a special form of baptism for infants whose fathers 
were unknown (Grey, p. 234). 

It is certain that some tribes traced their descent through the 
female line. This may seem strange in view of the prevalent 
notion that Polynesian woman were regarded as inferior and 
unworthy—an erroneous opinion, the result of hasty and im- 
perfect observation. Surgeon Anderson says (Cook, p. 1643), 
“The women of Tahiti have not only the mortification of being 
obliged to eat by themselves and in a different part of the house 
from the men, but are excluded from a share of the better sorts 
of food such as turtle, tunny, and some sorts of plantains. 
They seldom eat pork. The children of each sex also eat apart. 
The reason they gave for all this was that it is right and neces- 
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sary it should be so.” But what made it right and necessary 
Anderson did not ascertain. Speaking of the Sandwich islanders 
he says, “ At Oneeheow no instance was observed of the men and 
women eating together. The latter seemed in general to be 
associated in companies by themselves” (p. 1717). “At 
Owhyee the women eat apart fromthe other sex, and are pro- 
hibited from feeding on pork, turtle, and some particular species 
of plantains. Notwithstanding this interdict, they would eat 
pork with us privately, but we could never prevail on them to 
taste the two latter articles of food” (p. 2050). 

Now it is well known that the pig, at that time, was of re- 
cent introduction, and the reasons why women should not eat 
its flesh could not have had a sanction so ancient as that which 


_ forbade them turtle and plantains. 


The mystery is unconsciously explained by Gill (“Jottings,” 
p. 147) who says, “ Turtles and porpoises were eaten only by 
men. The superstition was that if a woman ate of the porpoise 
her children would have porpoise faces.” We may suppose that 
this belief was afterwards extended to the pig. 

As regards the plantain, a similar reason must be sought. 
Cook observes, in his account of the great marae at Tahiti (p. 84), 
that “several plantains, and trees which the natives call etoa, 
grew within the enclosure.” Jn another place he says that the 
same word efoa is a general name for the male of any animal. 
Toa, the native term for the casuarina, or iron-wood tree, signi- 
fies also that which is savage or bloody (Davies). The intensive 
toa toa is to be disgusted, and toatoa-papu is the sickness of 
pregnancy. Of the plantain, Cook says (p. 1568), “it was 
always the first thing introduced in all their religious cere- 
monies.” As all red things belonged of right to Tangaroa, the 
plantain was the property of that god “because of the redness 
and uprightness of its fruit” (Gill’s “ Myths,” p. 12). One of its 
names was watu, from ua to sprout, and tw erect. It is highly 
probable, then, that for some reason, perhaps only eponymic in 
origin, certain trees and fruits were regarded as injurious to 
maternal functions. Gill remarks that “it was formerly un- 
lawful for women to eat eels, and to this day they mostly turn 
away from this fish with the utmost disgust ” (“ Myths,” p. 79). 

Moreover, it may be noticed that the Areoi, a strange as- 
sociation of men and women, who prohibited the rearing of any 
offspring and practised total infanticide, at the feast of admission 
to their society “removed the tabu on females who partook with 
man of the pig and other sacred food” (Ellis, I, 233, 243). 

With respect to the custom of eating apart, Cook made 
many sagacious observations. He says that in New Zealand 
(p. 178) “both sexes eat together,” but that the inhabitants of 
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Tahiti (p. 95) “though apparently fond of the pleasures of 
society, have yet an aversion to holding any intercourse with 
each other at their meals. Even brothers and sisters have 
their separate baskets of provisions and generally sit at the 
distance of some yards when they eat, with their backs to each 
other.” In another place he says of the same people (p. 561), 
“The women are not permitted to eat with the men, not it 
should seem to mark their inferiority, but in conformity to a 
custom which habit has established into a law. Nor is it usual 
for any of them to eat in company, except upon certain days of 
festivity.” “The captain (p. 996) invited Queen Oberea and 
her retinue to come on board the ship where an elegant dinner 
was prepared, of which all but the queen ate heartily; but she 
would neither eat nor drink.” 

At Tonga “the women are not excluded from taking their 
daily repast in company with the men; but there are certain 
ranks that are not allowed either to eat or drink together” (p. 
1489). “The captain dined on shore, Poulaho [the king] sat 
down by him, but would neither eat nor drink, which was 
owing to the presence of a female [Moungoula-kaipa] who had 
been admitted at his request to the dining party, and who, as 
we were informed, was of superior rank to himself. This lady 
had no sooner dined, etc.” (p. 1431). Further on (p. 1497) the 
matter is explained: “The late king, father of Poulaho, left 
behind him a sister of equal rank and older than himself. She, 
by a native of Feejee, had a son and two daughters. These 
three persons, as well as their mother, are of higher rank than 
the king, and are called Tammaha, which denotes achief. One 
of the daughters is called Moungoula-kaipa.” 

More light is thrown on the subject by an important passage 
in Miss Farmer’s “Tonga” (p. 145). “Tui-tonga (= king of 
Tonga) is a priest-king. The civil governor is his brother, 
Tui-kanokubolu (= king of all the islands). Tui-tonga must 
marry the daughter of his brother. When she has had one or 
two children, she is taken away from him. Her son becomes 
the next Tui-tonga, and her daughter is called Tui-tonga Fefiue 
(= the lady Tui-tonga). Her dignity is very great. Her rank 
is too high for her to marry any mortal, but she may have a 
family, and in case of the birth of a daughter, this child becomes 
the Zamaha, who rises higher than her mother in rank and is 
nearer the gods. Every one approaches her with gifts and 
homage. Her grandfather will bring his offerings and sit down 
before her.- Sick people come to her for cure.” 

Miss Farmer asks (p. 134) whether this respect for women 
accounts for a Tongan legend that, for the first men, wives 
were brought in a canoe from Bulotu, the land of spirits. 

Even Williams, who says so much about the inferiority of 
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women in the Society Islands, tells us (p. 322 and 348) that 
Tamatoa was the patriarch of royalty, for his eldest daughter 
was governor of Huahine, and his grand-daughter was queen of 
Tahiti. And Cook remarks (p. 78) that a boy called Terridiri, 
who was heir-apparent to the sovereignty of these islands, at 
the proper age was to marry his own sister. As regards the 
Sandwich Islands, Cook records (p. 1,706) that in a morai on 
Atooi stood “two images near 3 feet high, cut out of one 
piece vf wood, with pedestals. They were said to be Eatooa 
no Veheina or representations of goddesses.” 

The importance which was attached to the female element in 
relation to progeny is well shown by a proverb. Surgeon 
Anderson (Cook, V, 1652) mentions three characteristics of the 
sovereign: being invested with the maro, presiding at human 
sacrifices, and blowing the conch-shell. [Ellis records the | 
proverb (I, 83), “If black be the complexion of the mother, | 
the son will sound the conch-shell ; if vigorous and strong the 
mother, the son will be a governor.” 

Lastly, the eponymic legends of New Zealand abound with 
stories of ancestresses. Maui, whose name signifies “to form 
or make,” goes to his ancestress, Muri, for her magic jawbone, 
for he wanted a piece of it to point his fish-hook withal. 
Maui’s mother sent him to her great ancestress, for with her 
nail she produced fire. And Maui’s ancestress, Hine, was the 
goddess of death. (Grey’s “ Polyn. Myth.,” pp. 35-69. Cf. 
maut fata, “altar raising,” Ellis, 1, 349. Elsewhere it has been 
stated that the word mawi means “ the asker of questions.”) 

Thus a presumption has been established, it has been made 
a priori probable, that descent would be claimed along a female 
line as well as by paternity. 

Had the Polynesians any means of recording degrees of 
descent? On Pasque Island, where a written language of a 
hieroglyphic nature was employed, genealogies were elaborately 
inscribed on slabs of drift wood (Thomson, “ Smithsonian Inst.”). 
How was a pedigree kept elsewhere? In Tahitian, the word 
fetii, which means “ to tie or bind,” as well as “ a binding or knot,” 
means also “ the relations of a person.” Aufaw is “the handle” 
of an implement, and in Samoan, aw is “a stalk or handle.” 
Aufau fetii is “the genealogy of a family,” and must have been 
a staff bound in some especial manner to serve the purpose of a 
pedigree-stick. Doubtless the long staves, sometimes covered 
with interlaced bands of party-coloured fibres, sometimes bound 
with discontinuous ligatures, and often sacred to some deity, 
were genealogical claims to divine descent. Aufaw atua is 
“the genealogy of the gods” (Davies, sub vocibus). 

Still following the linguistic method, we find that in Samoan 
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the word ga/fa signifies “ descendants, a pedigree,” and gafoa means 
“to be notched” (Pratt). An undoubted pedigree-stick, in the 
British Museum, is figured in Plate 375 of the Partington- 
Heape Album, and in Roth’s translation of Crozet’s “ Voyage 
to Tasmania,” where it is described as “a staff recording 
the history of the Ngati-Rangi Tribe” of New Zealand 
(Fig. 1). Now the word nati, or ngati, means “tribe” 
in the sense of “descendants.” We are told that “from 
Tama-te-ra sprang the tribe of Ngati-tama-te-ra” (Grey, p. 254). 
There can be little doubt that the words ngati, “a tribe,” and 
nati, “a class,” are connected with nati “to tie or bind witha 
cord.” The bound pedigree-stick would thus be presumptively 
anterior to the carved pedigree-stick. Indeed, the staff in 
question, which can be no other than the genealogical tree of 
the Rangi Tribe, though carved in wood, is strongly suggestive 
of a staff bound with an interrupted succession of ligatures. 
Dr. Stolpe quotes Bastian as saying that such staves go by the 
name of hokka-poppa, or “one after the other” ; and we see that 
the Rangi pedigree-stick is crowned with the god-originator, 
whose hands of three fingers rest upon his abdomen, whilst 
there visibly buds off from him a series of eighteen projections, 
caused by the same number of notches, which, to judge by the 
terminal symbol, stand for ancestry in the maleline. No doubt 
hokka-poppa is a corruption of whdka-papa, “to place one upon 
another, to record past events” (W. Williams). 

A similar stick is in the Auckland Museum (Fig. 2), and 
is described as “a genealogical stick; each notch signifies a 
generation.” The larger human figure at one end indicates the 
god-originator, and the smaller human figure at the other end 
indicates the chief who was the proud owner of this distinguished 
pedigree. A third example (Fig. 3) is from the Oxford Museum, 
but the carving of ancestor and descendant is unfinished. 

Sometimes all the ancestors are carefully wrought into the 
human shape, as in Ellis’s illustration (I, 355), also figured by 
Dr. Stolpe; sometimes the form is not so distinct (Read, 
“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 1891, Plate XIII, Fig. H) ; sometimes it 
almost loses human similitude (ibid., Fig. F) ; and sometimes 
this is lost altogether. In other cases a representation of the 
human shape was probably never attempted, and the genealogy 
was indicated only by a series of rude joints (Fig. 4) (Williams, 
Edition 1838, p. 55), or of notches (Fig. 5) (Stolpe, Fig. 2), or 
of pits (Fig. 6) (Cook, Edition 1784, p. 89). 

In quite another class of examples the carving is highly 
elaborate, and successive generations are indicated by doublets 
and even by triplets, as if to claim descent not from one divine 
person only, but from two or three. Favourite diads were 
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tangi and Papa in New Zealand, Tiki and Hina, as well as 
Tiki and Tangaroa, in Tahiti, and Tane and Rongo in the 
Hervey Islands. Rongo’s wife was Taka, and his daughter was 
Tavake, by whom he had a triple progeny, a triad called by 
Dr. Stolpe “three daughter-sons,” namely Rangi, Mokoiro, and 
Akatauira (Gill’s “ Myths,” p. 16). These, as a trinity, went, in 
the Hervey Islands, by the single name Tebuakina, and were 
carved upon a single idol, which was “a principal deity ” (Ellis 
I, 355, Fig. 3). From this triad were descended the original 
tribes that peopled Mangaia, namely, Matoetoea, Ngaké, and 
Akuru (Gill’s “ Myths,” p. 283). The name Tebuakina is donbt- 
less from puaki “to speak,” passive form puakina, and means 
“that which is spoken to.” 

In many cases we are not left in doubt as to whether the 
pedigree-stick is a mark of descent through a line of male 
ancestors or through a female lineage. The sign of the former 
is a phallic symbol attached merely as a determinative adjunct. 
In a staff figured by Dr. Stolpe (Fig. 49), the god-originator, 
probably Tangaroa, gives issue, by gemmation, to the second in 
the series, presumably a female, and she gives birth to a male, 
and the succession is continued in a row of alternate males and 
females; but that it is a masculine lineage is shown by the 
phallic symbol that projects from beneath the chin of every 
second individual on this genealogical tree (Fig. 7). 

In an example from the Copenhagen Museum (Fig. 8) the 
pedigree-stick has its phallic determinative at one end; then 
comes the head of the proprietary chief who visibly buds off 
from his divine ancestors; and then follows a succession of 
generations, indicated by triads, until the god-originator is 
reached at the other end of the staff. Unfortunately, both this 
example and that previously mentioned are broken ; but a perfect 
one, similar to that of Copenhagen, is in the Oxford Museum 
(Fig. 9). 

A third variety of the masculine pedigree-stick is described 
by Williams (p. 98) thus: “The smallest of these idols is about 
5 yards in length. Each of them is composed of a piece of 
iron-wood about 4 inches in diameter, carved with rude imita- 
tions of the human head at one end, and with an obscene 
figure at the other, wrapped round with native cloth until it 
becomes 2 or 3 yards in circumference” (Fig. 10). Dr. Stolpe 
gives a cut of a Rarotongan example in the Bale Museum. 
They are all remarkable in this, that the row of smaller 
human heads by which generations are indicated appears only 
in those terminal portions of the stick that are uncovered by 
tapa wrappings. Where these entold and conceal it, the 
sculptured genealogical links are not continued, though the 
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tapa is arranged so as to suggest their presence. It was clearly 
unnecessary for the priestly artificer to be at the pains of 
carving figures that could not be seen; it was enough that 
everybody would understand them to be there. 

To take the next step in the argument, to show the existence 
of pedigree-sticks that record a female lineage, is to approach 
the subject on which Dr. Stolpe has thrown so much light. He 
has proved what was before only surmised, that a design 
generally known as the K-pattern, sometimes interrupted, but 
usually continuous, is in reality a string of human figures, the 
two horizon zigzags being limbs, and the vertical bars that join 
them being bodies (Fig. 11). These figures, which almost cover 
the handle of a Mangaian paddle or axe, are obviously related to 
the female forms that are carved on the terminal of its shaft, 
and are morphologically derived from them by a process of 
evolution or rather of degradation, which has passed through an 
intermediate stage in which the limbs are represented, not as 
rectilinear zigzags, but as curvilinear semilunes. 

It is abundantly certain that the forms that crown the shaft 
are those of women, for they are invariably distinguished by 
pendent-pointed breasts (Figs. 12, 13). The solitary exception 
that Dr. Stolpe has been able to find is one in appearance only, 
for in his Fig. 23 the breasts are really fused into a single cone, 
exactly as are the legs in his Fig. 24. 

Both of these carvings belong, one on either side, to the knob 
or terminal of a paddle-shaft on which are also found, in their 
typical completeness, those female forms from which are derived 
the whole series of the so-called ornamentation. And one 
feature, well-nigh invariable in these uppermost representations 
that dominate as it were all the others, shall be mentioned in 
Dr. Stolpe’s own words: “The ridge which runs straight down 
from the trunk to the base-line, and on which the crouched 
figure appears to rest, I suppose to be only a continuation of the 
back-ridge which is itself produced by a cutting away of the 
material on either side. The formation may be due to a design 
to fill the empty space. Why, in a few instances, it divides 
itself into two or three points, I cannot explain with certainty ” 
(pp. 219, 220). 

That it sometimes divides itself intotwo or three points (Fig. 13) 
shows it to be more than a meaningless continuation of the 
back-ridge ; and to suppose it to be merely an attempt to fill a 
blank space, is to ignore the laws of evolution on which rests 
the whole of Dr. Stolpe’s charming essay. It exists, moreover, 
in elaborate New Zealand figures which are wrought in a 
different manner from the Mangaian carvings (Martin’s photo- 
graphs, 48). 
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It is now contended that the formation is a sign of genetic 
descent along the female line. It is the birth symbol, the artery 
of life, the umbilical cord ; and its bisection is to be explained 
by certain curious Polynesian customs. Williams says (p. 466) 
“Many mothers dedicate their children to a deity, but princi- 
pally to Hiro, the god of thieves, and to Oro, the god of war. 
If to the former, the mother went to the marae while pregnant ; 
if to the latter, she went after the child was born.” 

Grey says (p. 87) “ The brother and sister [leaving the husband 
behind] departed together with the [newly-born] infant, carrying 
with them the placenta to bury it with the usual rites.” 

“When a child was born,” says Gill (“ Myths,” p. 36), “the 
part of the navel-string nearest the infant was secured with a 
bit of tapa, and then the cord itself was longitudinally dividea 
with a bamboo knife. The dark coagulated blood was then 
carefully washed out with water and the name of the child’s 
god declared, it having been previously settled by the parents 
whether the infant should belong to the mother’s tribe or to the 
father’s. The bamboo knife would be taken to the marae of the 
god specified and thrown on the ground to rot.” 

“ At Rarotonga ” he continues (p. 37), “when a boy was born 
the navel-string was thus treated over-a collection of spears, 
clubs, and sling-stones. On the birth of the first-born son of the 
reigning king Makea, a human victim was slain and the royal 
babe was placed on the dead body for the purpose of severing 
the navel-string.” 

Gill further remarks (p. 38), “It is said, of an ill-natured 
person, ‘ The naine of an evil spirit was pronounced over thy 
severed navel-string.’ 

In this connection it may be mentioned that, in describing an 
early Cypriote statuette, MM. Perrot et Chipiez observes: “The 
hands are placed near the umbilicus, and this is much too high, 
and made too important, perhaps in allusion to birth, and to the 
independent life in a child” (II, 150, Fig. 99). 

Lastly Ellis records (I, 272) what throws a side light on female 
lineage in Polynesia, that in the marriage ceremony “on some 
occasions the female relatives cut their faces and brows with 
shark’s teeth, receive the flowing blood on a piec2 of native 
cloth, and deposit this, sprinkled with the mingled blood of the 
mothers of the married pair, at the feet of the bride.” 

There is additional proof that these carved shafts of sacred 
paddles and axes were pedigree-sticks in the name by which the 
figures upon them were known. Gill tells us (“ Jottings,” 
p. 223) they were called tiki tiki tangata. Dr. Stolpe too hastily 
infers from this (p. 232) that “ what the ornament is intended to 
represent is the image of Tiki-tiki-tangata, who is, most likely 
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the Tiki who rules at the entrance of the underworld.” But, 
in the first place, that especial Tiki was the first man and not 
a god-originator—Adam and not Yahveh. Next, it is probable 
that Tangaroa and Rongo had a vital basis, and were deified 
chieftains, whereas Tiki had only an eponymic origin. The name 
signifies a “fetched” soul, the spirit of a dead man; and this 
idea, projected backwards, reaches the spirit of the first man 
who died, and legends clustered round the conception. Further, 
if Tiki was the first who died, the frequentative or plural tiki 
tiki must mean spirits in succession, or “ ancestors.” 

Lastly, in a Polynesian word compounded of two nouns, that 
which comes last has a secondary, explanatory, or adjectival 
force. For example, when a number of men were engaged in 
pegging a net, and were entangled in it by a stratagem, and 
drowned in the sea, the place where the exploit occurred was 
called Kari-hi-tangata, or “human net-sinkers” (Grey, pp. 258, 
259 ; tari, weight ; Hi, fishing, Davies). 

The conclusion now drawn is that ¢iki-tiki-tangata were the 
multitudinous human links between the divine ancestor and 
the chief of the living tribe. But to what ancestry did these 
pedigrees of female lineage assert a claim? From what 
goddesses was it the pride of Mangaians to be descended, 
unless from the mother, the wife, and the daughter-wife of 
Rongo—from Tu-metua, Taka, and Tavake. 

In Mangaia all the gods were called the children of Vatea, 
and of these Tane was one. His name indicates the generative 
principle in Nature, and the word is used to designate a husband, 
and even a man who is betrothed. There seem to be variants 
of him, and he assumes many aspects. In New Zealand, Tane- 
mahutu separated Rangi from Papa and fixed the heavens in 
their place (Grey’s “ Myth.,” pp. 4,84); whilst in Mangaia there 
were Tane-papa-kai, “the food-storer,’ Tane Ngakiau “the 
valiant,” and some others. He has various appellations such as 
eretue, fierce, and mata-ariki, royal-visaged. The tenth or last 
heaven, the abode of the highest gods, was called te rai haa- 
mama no Tane, “ Tane’s opening in the sky.” 

A pigeon was sacred to him, a linnet also, and a kingfisher. 

“We are all chosen birds, 
Messengers of Tane, to save you.” 
(Gill’s ‘‘ Myths,”’ p. 49.) 

The kaué or kingfisher 1s considered good eating by all the 
natives except this tribe of Tane. “A kava darted out of the 
bush and uttered its cry just over the head of Itieve, who said, 
: a it is thou who art warning me’” (Gill’s “ Jottings,” 
p. 


He had a large “national temple” on Huahine. “The 
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Tahitians addressed their petitions to Tane” (Cook, p. 102), and 
“Tupia prayed to him for a wind” (p. 106). He was the god 
of the Society Islands (p. 1657). 

In Mangaia he was especially the drum-god and the axe-god ;_ | 
he presided over the erotic dance as well as over the war-dance. 

His féte was held on the night of the 26th of each month. 
When the planet Venus rose, Tane opened his bright eye (Gill’s 
“ Myths,” p. 50). 

But to understand fully the symbolism of this god, one must 
go into the details, or rather into the evolution, of his drum and 
of his axe. 

Ellis tells us (I, 179) that in making cloth, a stout piece of 
wood resembling a beam, 20 or 30 feet long and from 6 to 9 
inches broad, with a groove cut in the under side [no doubt for the 
purpose of making it steady] is placed on the ground. Across 
this the bark is laid and beaten with a heavy wooden mallet. 

Further (p. 184), “the piece of wood being hollow on the 
under side every stroke produces a loud sound, and the noise 
occasioned by sixteen or twenty mallets goirg at the same time 
is almost deafening ; though, heard at a distance, the sound of 
cloth-beating is not disagreeable.” 

Mimic cloth-boards were beaten at certain fétes (Gill’s 
“Myths,” p. 259). 

Cook tells us (p. 1393) of some musical instruments of 
Hapaee (or Haapai), which were employed to accompany singing 
and dancing, that “the performers had each pieces of large 
bamboo, from 3 to 6 feet in length, each played on by one 
man, who held it almost vertically ; the wpper end whereof was 
open but the other closed by one of the joints. They kept striking 
the ground, though slowly, with the close end, and thus pro- 
duced a variation in the notes according to the different lengths 
of the instruments, but all were of the bass or hollow kind; 
which was counteracted by a person who struck nimbly a piece 
of the same substance, split, and lying upon the ground, furnishing 
a tone as acute as the others were grave and solemn.” 

In Tonga a similar performance was observed (ibid., p. 1416). 
At a singing concert the natives used “ three long and two short 
bamboo instruments with which they struck the ground end- 
wise. There were two others that lay side by side on the 
ground, one of which was partly split. On these a person con- 
tinued beating with two sticks.” 

The latter drum is what Ellis and Davies call thara, and Gill 
kaara, “the awakener” (“ Myths,” p. 270), a term that is no 
doubt related to the verb ta and tata (= ka) “to strike” 
(Davies), and “ to beat with a stick as the native drum, or the 
mat, at a night dance” (Pratt). 
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Ellis says (I, 197) “the chara was a noisy instrument. It 
was formed from the single joint of a large bamboo cane, cut off a 
short distance beyond the two ends or joints. In the centre a 
long aperture was made from one joint towards the other. The 
ihava when used was placed horizontally on the ground and 
beaten with sticks. It was not used in their worship, but simply 
as an amusement; its sounds were harsh and discordant.” 

Returning to Tonga, we find it recorded (Cook, p. 1419) that 
the drums used at dances “ were cylindrical pieces of wood, from 
2 to 4 feet in length, trunks of trees, some of them twice as 
thick as an ordinary man, and some smaller. They are entirely 
hollow, but close at each end, and open only by a chink about 
3 inches in breadth running nearly the length of the drum. By 
this opening the rest of the trunk is hollowed, which must be 
an operation of some difficulty. Having the chink turned 
towards them, the natives sit and beat vigorously upon it, with 
two cylindrical pieces of wood, as thick as the wrist, and about 
a foot in length, producing a powerful sound. They vary the 
strength and rate of their beating, and likewise change the tones 
by beating towards the end or middle of the instrument. It is 
called Naffa.” 

An instrument closely similar to this in dimensions is now 
shown by a diagram drawn to size. The Naffa is from 2 to 
4 feet in length, and as thick as a man; this is 42 inches 
long and 12} inches in diameter. The chink of the Naffa is 
about 3 inches wide; this chink measures 234 inches. In 
both cases the mallet is a foot long. 

But the drum here depicted is of extreme interest because it 
stands vertically on one end, whilst the other or upper end is 
crowned with the head of a god. It is in the Copenhagen 
Museum and is said to be from Java (Fig. 14). 

The suggestion is now made that from bamboo instruments, 
such as Cook describes, are descended not only the upright drum 
but also the Mangaian axe. The “large bamboo,” held and used 
vertically, “ the upper end open and the lower end closed by one 
of the joints,” had only to be covered with any membrane to 
become a pahw or pau ; and it should be noted that pa’u means 
“the skin of animals, the bark of trees” (Pratt). 

Moreover, some of the forms of the pahu are strongly 
suggestive of a bamboo prototype ; those, for example, figured 
by Cook (Edition 1790, p. 1535) as met with in Tahiti, or drawn 
in the Partington-Heape Album, Plates 15 and 16. Cook says 
(p. 96) “their drums are formed of a circular piece of wood, 
hollow at one end only. These are covered with the skin of a 
shark and beaten with the hand instead of with a stick.” He 
calls this drum e panoo (p. 101), probably a misprint or mis- 
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writing for pahoo. The “closed” portion, to which are fastened 
the cords of sinnet which tighten the membrane, seems to 
indicate the bamboo joint, and the openwork below appears to 
be an evolution of those tenon-like feet, or dentils, that often 
projected beyond the joints of the /aara or horizontal drum. 

It may be noticed in passing, that there are certain bamboo 
chunum boxes met with mostly on the Solomon Islands, that 
look as if they had been made by artificers whose minds were 
dominated by the “ drum skeuomorph,” controlled, that is, by a 
tendency to produce as a functionless ornament what was always 
present to their senses in structural utility. The top and bottom 
of the box are closed by the bamboo joint, but beyond one end 
projects a hollow open structure identical in appearance with 
that beneath a pahu. In other boxes there is a similar motive, 
but it occurs only as a coloured design. 

Ellis says (I, 193) “the pahu was cut out of a solid piece of 
wood. The block was hollowed out from one end, remaining 
solid at the other, and having the top covered with a piece of 
shark’s skin. The pahu ra, or sacred drum, which was rutw or 
beaten with two heavy sticks on every occasion of extraordinary 
solemnity at the idol temple [on Tahiti] stood 8 feet high.” 
“The thrilling sound ofthe large drum at midnight, indicating 
a human sacrifice, was most terrific. Every individual trembled 
with apprehension of being seized ” (p. 195). 

Tane, as patron of the war-dance (Gill’s “ Myths,” p. 259) was 
saluted with every kind of drum-like instrument. To quote 
Gill, who translates a drama (pp. 260-262): 

“ Now for a war-dance as the pahu we lift aloft ! 
Spirit-land is deeply stirred 
At the music of the kaara; 
Oroiti and Tane approach ; 
Softly sounds the cloth-beating mallet over the sea, 
Beat away! Beat away!” 
But the drum was especially sacred to Tane as the generative 
principle, as Tane-metua, the male parent. As night drew on 
his festival began, and the god was invoked :— 
““O Tane-metua, rise from the Shades, 
Delay not in thy dance. 
O Tane, the fragrant pandanus on the beach is mine, 
Red berries adorn me, 
Abundance of fragrant leaves, 
Beautiful sweet scented flowers, 


With garlands of myrtle for Tane’s coming, 
And white pandanus blossoms.” (Gill, pp. 219, &c.) 


“‘ What passes yonder at the margin of the sea ? 
The god reveals himself, now Tane stands revealed. 
What rapture pierces my body, 
Oh that it would endure like that of a dragon-fly in the sun.” 
(Zbid., p. 106.) 
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“‘ Beat Tane, the delightful ! 
From the kaara his voice issues. 
So thrilling is Tane’s voice 
The heaven itself is shaken ; 
O Tane, thee will I beat.’ (Ibid., p. 219.) 


It is evident from these vigorous metaphors, which are here 
rendered more literally than by Gill, that the drum was not only 
associated with a Tane cult in the erotic dance, but was regarded 
as Tane’s embodiment ; when the drum was beaten, it was Tane 
that was struck, and from the kaara’s fissure it was Tane’s voice 
that issued. 

We find an interesting eponymic legend associated with the 
drum-god, with the drum-like noise of the waves—for the ocean 
was called the sea of Tane (“Myths,” p. 18)—and with the 
masculine significance of his name. The titular god of Huahine 
had an only daughter who was unwedded, and no lover was to 
be found for her on her own land. Her parents, therefore, put 
her in a drum called Taihi (¢ai, the ocean) under the care of 
Tane, and sent her to sea in search of a husband (Davies, p. iv). 

The view is now advanced, first as regards the pahu, that the 
diminutive figures of the human form, or of human heads which 
serve as cleats for fastening the sinnet stretching-cords, represent 
consorts of the god Tane, and that the remaining ornament, the 
tiki tiki tangata, is the tribal pedigree, the claim to divine descent 
through a female line; and second, as regards the kaara,that at one 
stage of the drum’s evolution, but after it had passed from bamboo 
to wood, the horizontal instrument assumed the erect form, more 
appropriate to the god, and was then surmounted, as in the so- 
called Javan example, by Tane’s head, which subsequently gave 
place to Tane’s axe (Fig 15). As the cult differentiated, the 
symbolism differentiated too. Tane the drum-god was repre- 
sented by the pahu ; a distinctive symbol was required for Tane 
the axe-god. 

It is remarkable that the typical Mangaian axe was exclu- 
sively associated with Zane mata ariki, “Tane the royal-visaged,” 
a name, says Gill (“ Myths,” p. 274), “identified with the clever 
Mangaian method of securing stone-axes to wooden handles” by 
means of shark’s skin and sinnet. His teeth, we are further 
told (p. 263) were stained with his victim’s blood ; he was Zane 
se - “Tane the man-eater ” (kai food, aro a person: “ Myths,” 
p. 30° 

“* As if a conch-shell sounded 


Is the falling of the axe ; 
Strike the head (of the sacrifice).” (p. 313.) 


“The wounded are shrieking, 
But they wake only to be slain, 
For Tane has conquered.” (p. 314.) 
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Both Tane and his wondrous axe were believed to have cume 
from Tahiti. We read, 
“‘ Here is Tane, the royal-visaged, 

The axe coveted by the god Tinirau, 

The famed Tahitian axe 

To slay warriors lapped in sleep!” (pp. 274, 275.) 
The name Zane mata ariki, Tane with the royal face, whose 
teeth were stained with blood, must assuredly have been bestowed 
when the sculptured head of the god surmounted the erect kaara ; 
and must have been retained when the head had become an axe, 
the neck a shaft, and the drum-cylinder a hollow stand. 

Let us enumerate the features, the distinctive peculiarities, of 
the typical Mangaian axe (Fig. 15) :— 

1. The stone implement is bound to the wooden shaft exactly 
as in the case of an ordinary axe (Fig. 15 a). 

2. Nevertheless, the axe, as a whole, is functionless: what 
purports to be a handle is manifestly impracticable. 

3. It is constructed so as to stand erect, stone implement 
uppermost. 

4, The handle consists not of one but of three portions. 

5. The uppermost portion is no longer than is necessary for 
the reception of the ligature which fastens on the stone imple- 
ment (Fig. 15 a-0). 

6. The middle portion is always solid, always larger than the 
rudimentary shaft above, and smaller than the part beneath, and 
is usually cylindrical (Fig. 15 6-). 

7. The lowest portion is always hollow, always the largest, 
and is usually polygonal (Fig. 15 c-e). 

8. The junction of the two upper portions is abrupt (Fig. 15 6). 

9. The junction of the two lower portions is marked by a 
square shoulder (Fig. 15 ¢). 

10. At the lower end, and often at both ends, of the lowest 
portion, are numerous projections, dentils, or tenon-like feet 
(Fig. 15 e and d). 

11. In this portion of the shaft, transverse closings or stops 
occur, that are not only functionless, but must have greatly 
added to the difficulty of hollowing it out (Fig. 15 ¢ and d). 

12. This hollow portion presents a number of openings, some- 
times square and sometimes oblong, but always rectangular 
(Fig. 15 ¢ and ¢@). 

13. The openings have specific names. 

14. The axe is identified with Jane mata ariki, Tane with the 
royal face, though no royal visage is now represented. 

15. The entire shaft is generally covered, to the exclusion of 
all other forms of ornament, with the K-pattern, known by the 

name of tiki-tiki-tangata. 
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16. By selection, it is possible to form a series of these typical 
Mangaian axes that, in the lowest portion, bears a striking 
resemblance to 2 selected series of samples of the pahu. 

17. The stone implement is wrapped in shark’s skin and is 
bound with sinnet in a manner said to he peculiar to Mangaia. 

The theory now advanced is capable of explaining all these 
remarkable features, and must hold the field till something 
better is propounded :— 

1. The stone implement is securely fastened on because it 
represents the surviving portion of an ordinary axe. 

2. But the axe, as a whole, is functionless and impracticable, 
because what purports to be the handle is a transformed 
kaara. 

3. For the same reason it can rest, when required, as the 
erect kaara rested. 

4, The handle consists of three portions, because it has 
descended from something that was not a handle. 

5. The uppermost portion is as short as the turns of the 
ligature admit, because it is the head of the axe that represents 
the head of the god. . 

6. The middle portion, being the neck of the god, is always 
solid, larger than the shaft above, smaller than the base below, 
and usually cylindrical. 

7. The lowest portion is always hollow, because it is evolved 
from the wooden kaara, which was itself hollowed out on the 
pattern of the bamboo prototype. 

8.-The junction of the two upper portions ‘is abrupt, because 
it is the spot where the head of the god was substituted by the 
head of his axe, in order to symbolise Tane the axe-god, as 
distinguished from Tane, the drum-god, who continued to be 
represented by the pa/u, and the figures that adorn it. 

9. The square shoulder at the junction of the two lower 
portions represents the upper surface of the erect kaara. 

10. Tenon-like feet project from the lower end, and otten 
from both ends, of the hollow portion, because they so projected 
originally from each end of the horizontal kaara of bamboo. 
Similar projections survive in design at the base of the erect 
Javan kaara of wood. 

11. The useless transverse closings represent the original 
bamboo joints as well as the solid ends of the wooden kaara. 
In spite of the fact that their presence increased the difficulty 
of hollowing out the shaft, they were reproduced in obedience 
to a well-recognised law. 

12. The square and oblong rectangular openings have an 
analogous explanation. They indicate the original aperture, 
whether the slit in the bamboo, or the single or double chink 
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in the wooden kaara, through which the drum was excavated in 
order to secure its resonance. The great increase in the number 
of apertures, helped by rectangular desigus on horizontal 
instruments, took place as an evolution of ornament that 
largely consists in a multiplication of functionless details. 

13. As regards the specific names of the openings, we are told 
by Gill (“ Jottings,” p. 223), that “the square holes are known 
as ai tuna, or eel-borings,” literally eel-eatings, a term which 
suggests the hollowing out of a tree-trunk to make the wooden 
kaara; and that “the lateral [oblong] openings are naturally 
enough called /avava, or clefts.” This expression, which Davies 
renders “a crack or split by the sun,” clearly points to the 
original split bamboo. 

14. Gill observes (“ Jottings,” p. 224) that “ Zane mata ariki, 
Tane with the royal face, was enshrined in a sacred triple axe, 
which symbolised the three priestly families on the island of 
Mangaiu.” This axe was buried in a cave and has disappeared. 
But the statement reveals a time when Tane’s stone axe had 
not banished the memory of Tane’s royal head, and when 
Mangaian tribes claimed descent from the god himself. 

15. The K-pattern which covers the shaft of the sacred 
Mangaian axe, is an assertion of this claim, a Tane pedigree, 
the tiki tiki tangata of the clan. “Awake Tane!” was the 
invocation, “ Awake unnumbered progeny of Tane!” (Ellis, I, 
343). 

16. When a structure is no longer functional, and yet is 
regarded with interest, the form in which it is reproduced is 
liable to changes that are unceasing, though the elements on 
which its primal function depended are well-nigh indestructible ; 
and when a religious emblem has lost it original definiteness 
and yet retains a mystical meaning, the essentials of the 
symbolism are almost as permanent. 

One phase of the metamorphosis of the Mangaian axe 
has already been mentioned, the great multiplication of the 
apertures in its hollow portion, the transformed kaara. It 
should be noticed further, that this portion often becomes 
pyramidal as if to increase the stability of its erect position. 
Moreover, it often spreads upwards to such an extent as to 
envelop and disguise the middle portion, but the solid neck ot 
the god still exists beneath the superficial open-work that 
overlaps it. 

On the other hand, it often occurs that the hollow portion 


gradually dwindles, whilst the middle and solid portion grows. 


longer and slenderer, until the dimensions of a practicable shaft 
are nearly attained. Nevertheless, the genealogical K-pattern 
continues to adorn it. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable mutation is that towards 
angularity. For, not only is the altered kaara thus affected, 
the cylindrical neck itself in many instances becomes polygonal. 
But a like tendency is to be observed in the evolution of the 
lower portion, or stand, of the pahu. In order to increase its 
resonance, the pahu is raised either upon legs or upon a base 
in which perforations are so arranged as to give a semblance of 
legs. Straight lines joining such legs or perforations would 
describe a polygon, and would originate a movement from the 
circular form to the angular. This change would be arrested in 
the pahu, which is functionally a cylinder; but in the trans- 
formed kaara there would be no functional hindrance to such a 
movement when once begun; and that it began in the way 
conjectured is shown by the mutual resemblance that often 
exists in the lower portion of both structures. 

17. Lastly, it is hardly too fanciful to surmise that the 
shark’s skin, surrounding the stone implement fastened with 
sinnet lacings, which is a functional part of the pahu, was 
adopted for symbolic reasons by priestly artificers in “ the clever 
Mangaian method” of axe-construction. 

And now, if any substantial acceptance is given to the views 
here advanced, the dismal and confused phantasmagoria of 
savage art in the South Seas is at once resolved into dignity and 
order; and the broad conclusion can be reached that Polynesian 
mythography is a vast symbolism of origin and descent, and 
that, breaking up under the influence of primitive structure- 
forms and limited by rude implements and intractable materials, 
it constitutes the only basis of distinctive Polynesian ornament. 

P.S.—It ought not to be overlooked that the word tataw “to 
tattoo,” means also “to mark or count”; that iho is “to come 
down, as from an eminence”; and that cho-tataw is “a reckon- 
ing of descent, or genealogy.” It has long been understood 
that tattoo markings are often of tribal significance. 


Explanation of Plates XX-X XIII. 


Pruate XX. 


Fig. 1.—“ Staff of brown wood carved on both sides. It was used as a record of 
the history of the Ngati-rangi tribe, its last New Zealand owner 
having been the chief Te-Korokai. Length, 41 inches (British 
Museum).” This description is given by Mr. H. Ling Roth, who 
kindly lends the block, in his translation of “Crozet’s Voyage to 
Tasmania,” &c. Dr. Stolpe quotes Bastian, p. 199, as saying that “such 
staves go by the name of hokka-poppa,” or “one after the other.” 
The word is a corruption of whaka-papa, New Zealand. At one end 
is the ancestor, human or divine, and at the other end is a phallus. 
The well-known border pattern in this and in the following figure 
suggests the quipus, a method of registering events by knottings of cord. 
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Fig. 2.—A similar staff, from New Zealand. It is described in the Auckland 
Museum as a “ genealogical stick: each notch signifies a generation.” 
The ancestor is at one end, and the chief, for whom the stick was 
carved, is at the other. 


Fig. 3.—Maori pedigree staff, from the Pitt Rivers’ Collection, Oxford. 


Prats XXI. 


Fig. 4—From Williams’ “ Missionary Enterprises,” Edition 1838, p. 55. It is 
called “an idol.” 

Fig. 5.—From Stolpe’s “ Evolution of Savage Ornament,” Ymer, 1890, p. 204. 
It is called “ Figure of Tangaroa, of wood, Tahiti, Basle Mission- 
house.” 

Fig. 6.—From Cook, Edition 1784, p. 89. It is the handle of a sacred fan. 


ig. 7.—From Stolpe, p. 241, “ Wooden figure of a god.” “Present length, 
745m. Munich.” It is broken. 


8.—From the Copenhagen Museum. It is broken. 


Pirate XXII. 
ig. 9, Fiz. 94.—From the Oxford Collection. The plain middle portion is not 


shown. 

. 10.—From Stolpe, p. 242. “ Wooden figure of a god.” “Length, 92 cm. 
Rarotonga, Basle Mission-house.” A similar object is figured in 
Williams, p. 100. Note the dat-like, listening ears in the last four 
figures, 7,8, 9,10. “ Taria-nui, or Great Ears, was the name of a god 
of whom the king himself was priest.” Williams, p. 74. 

ig. 11.—From Stolpe, p. 224. “Upper end of a staff. Length, 111°5 cm. 
Munich.” It illustrates the metamorphosis of the human form into 
zigzags. 

Pirate XXIII. 

ig. 12.—From Stclpe, p. 220. “Part of the terminal of a paddle-shaped 
implement. Vienna.” It illustrates the metamorphosis of the human 
form into semilunes. But, especially, it shows “ the ridge which runs 
straight down from the trunk to the base-line.” 

ig. 13.—From Stolpe, p. 222. “ Stretching-cleat of a drum. Berlin.” It 
shows the ridge dividing itself into two. 

ig. 14.—An erect kaara, surmounted by the head of a god. Java. Copen- 
hagen Museum. A similar £aara is postulated for Mangaia. 

ig. 15.—A typical Mangaian axe. Copenhagen Museum. The letters a, 3, 
ce, d, e, in this and in Fig. 14, show the parts that are mutually 
related. 


JANUARY 10TH, 1893. 


EpwarD W. BraBrROOK, Esq., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of Taw SEIN Ko, Esq., of Cambridge, was an- 
nounced. 
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The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THE LtsRary. 


From the AutHor.—Notes on Recent Explorations in British New 
Guinea. By Coutts Trotter, Esq. 8vo. 1892. pp. 9. 

From the Pusiisuers.—English Folk-Rhymes. By G. F. Northall. 

8vo. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner,and Co.) London, 1892. 

pp: xii, 566. (10s. 6d.) 

Stories told in an African Forest by grown-up children of 

Africa. By A.J. Mounteney Jephson. 8vo. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.) London, 1893. pp. xii, 168. Illustrated. 

— The Great Indian Religions. By G. B. Bethany, M.A., B.Sc. 
8vo. (Ward, Lock, Bowden, and Co.) London, 1892. pp. 
viii, 292. Illustrated. 

From the Texas Acapemy or Scizence.—Transactions. Vol. i, 1. 

From the KaiserRLicHE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN (Vienna).— 
Sitzungsberichte. philos-histor. Classe, 124, 125; Register, 
111-120; math.-naturw. Classe, I. Abth., 1891, 8-10; 
1892, 1-6; IIa. Abth. 1891, 8-10; 1892, 1-5; IIs. Abth. 
1891, 8-10; 1892, 1-5; III. Abth. 1891, 8-10; 1892, 1-5. 

From the Association Russe pour L’AVANCEMENT DES SCIENCES 
PuHIsICOCHIMIQUES, NATURELLES, ET BioLociques.—Rapport aux 
Congrés Internationaux de Moscou. 4to. Moscow, 1892. 

10. 

Essex Fietp Crus.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. vi, 11. 

From the Koyat Unirep Service Institution.—Journal. No. 178. 

From the Inpra Orrice.—Epigraphia Indica and Record of the 
Archeological Survey of India. Parts X, XI. 

From the Epiror.—Argo. Vol. i, 5, 6. 

Journal of Mental Science. No. 128. 

Nature. Nos. 1208-1211. 

Science. Nos. 512-515. 

— L’Anthropologie. Tom. iii, 6. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tom. 1, 24-27; Tom. li, 1. 

Cesky Lid. II, 2. 

From the Royat Scorrish GrocrapuicaL Society.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol. ix, 1. 

From the Society.—The Geographical 
Journal. Vol.i, 1. 

From the Royat Statistica Socrety.—Journal. Vol. lv, 4. 

From the Society or Arts.—Journal. Nos. 2092-2094. 

From the Socisty or Vol. 
xv, 2. 

From the Socifrf Screntirique pu Cuiti.—Actes. Tome ii, 2. 
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A Paper by Dr. ANDREW DUNLOP, on “The Ethnology of 
Jersey,” was read. 


A Paper by Miss A. W. BUCKLAND was read, on “ Points of 
Contact between Old World Myths and Customs and the Navajo 
Myth entitled ‘ The Mountain Chant.’” 


Mr. Brasrook, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Hout took part in the 
discussion. 


A CONTRIBUTION to the ETHNOLOGY of JERSEY. By ANDREW 
Duntop, M.D., F.G.S. 


Tus attempted enquiry into the racial elements of the Jersey 
people has been made entirely from the anthropological point 
of view, and the colour of the hair and eyes, the shape of the 
head, and the stature have been the chief objects of investiza 
tion, as being most likely to yield the sort of evidence 
required. 

The number of persons examined—239—may not, perhaps, 
be considered sufficient out of a population of about 54,000, 
and it is to be regretted that there were not more representatives 
of the inhabitants of the north, and north-western parts of the 
island amongst them, where the blood is probably less mixed. 

Pains were taken in every case, however, to ascertain that 
the subject of examination came from old Jersey stock, with 
little or no admixture of non-insular blood. 

Of course some were of supposed or known French origin, 
but if the family had been two or three hundred years in 
the island, I assumed that they had acquired a sufficiency of 
what may be called the original blood of the island to make 
them fit subjects for examination. Several of the families came 
into the island after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685. 

The method adopted with regard to the classification of hair 
and eye colours hardly requires explanation, except that by a 
“mixed” eye, I mean one where the colours grey or blue are 
associated in some way or other with brown, either when the 
dark and light colours are mixed together, forming a sort of 
hazel or green, or where they occur in separate concentric 
bands. 

Many of these eyes would be classified as “dark” by most 
anthropologists. 

With regard to the measure of head form, however, I should 
explain that I have restricted myself to the cephalic index, and 
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that the antero-posterior measurement which I used extends 
from the ridge of the brow immediately above the root of the 
nose (the glabella) to the most distant point in the same line 
behind. The trausverse diameter is simply the greatest width 
of the head wherever it could be found. Roughly speaking, all 
heads where the breadth is 80 per cent. or more, that is, which 
have an index of 80 or over, are called brachycephalic, or broad- 
headed, and those with an index of 78 or under are called 
dolichocephalic, or long-headed. 

The races from which we may suppose the Jersey people to 
have drawn their blood are, firstly, the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
north-western Europe, and for the sake of convenience we may 
call this race the aboriginal one. Secondly, the Celts, that is 
to say, the original Celtic speaking people or peoples; and 
thirdly, the Teutonic and Scandinavian peoples who overran 
so much of Europe between the end of the third and beginning 
of the eleventh centuries. All these elements may enter into the 
composition of the present population of the island, and it is the 
endeavour of the present enquiry to ascertain whether they are 
now to be found amongst them, and in what proportion they exist. 

The first, inhabitants of Europe of whom we have any know- 
ledge, the contemporaries of the mammoth, were markedly 
dolichocephalic. The earliest of these Palzolithic men—the 
Canstadt race, as they have been called—were of short stature, 
as testified by some recent discoveries at Spy. They were 
sueceeded in late Paleolithic or early Neolithic times by another 
dolichocephalic people, the race of Cro-magnon. This race was 
considerably taller than the preceding one, and was muscular, 
with rugged features. But what concerns us most is that in the 
Neolithic age, Britain and a great part of westeru and southern 
Europe was occupied by a short, dark, long-headed race, slightly 
built, with gentle features, and we have every reason to believe, 
with dark hair and eyes. There is also evidence that either at 
the very end of the Paleolithic period, or what is more likely, 
at the beginning of the Neolithic, a new race began to appear 
on the scene—a short, dark, broad-headed people. They speedily 
spread themselves over a great part of western Europe, dis- 
placing their dolichocephalic predecessors, and their descendants, 
who preserve most of their physical characteristics, now occupy 
a territory extending from the west coast of Brittany, across the 
centre of France into Switzerland. There is no indication that 
they ever reached Britain, where the short dolichocephalic 
Iberian race, whose remains are found in the Neolithic long 
barrows, were still to be found at the time of the Roman 
occupation. Tacitus! describes them in a well-known passage, 

1 “ Agricola,” cap. Xi. 
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as the Silures, inhabiting what is now part of Wales. He speaks 
of their swarthy complexions and curly hair (colorati vultus, torti 
plerumque crines) and thinks that they were descended from a 
colony of Iberi from Spain, which country, according to the 
geographers of his.'time, was not far from the west ‘coast of 
England. 

The aboriginal characteristics that we have to look for, then, 
are dark eyes, hair, and complexion, with short stature, com- 
bined, considering the position of Jersey, with broad-headedness. 

What the characteristics of the Celts may have been is a 
question that will be more easily answered when the authorities 
have made up their minds who the Celts were. It is to be 
remembered that the terms “Celt” and “Celtic” are generally 
very vaguely used. 

As Broca has said, there are the “Celtes de Vhistoire, les 
Celtes de la linguistique, il y a les Celtes de l’Archeologie, et il 
y a encore les Veltes de la Craniologie.” 

The short, dark, broad-headed Breton, and the tall, fair, long- 
headed Highlander, are both called Celts, though they are 
anthropologically very different from each other. At the dawn 
of history, as now, there can be little doubt that the Celtic 
languages were spoken by peoples of different stocks, and of 
mixed race. The term “Celt,” however, is a very convenient 
one when it is understood to mean a person who speaks a 
Celtic language, or whose ancestors spoke one in former times. 

The typical Gaul or Celt of the classical authors was fair, 
blue-eyed, tall, and large limbed. We have similar testimony 
with regard to the Ancient Britons, but some authors say they 
were not so fair as the Gauls, and this is supported by some 
direct evidence, such, for example, as the hair colour of the 
figures represented on the mosaic alluded to by De Belloguet. 

The ancient writers were probably not very discriminating 
ethnologists, and they may have sometimes confounded Gauls 
with Germans, or they may have fallen into the common error 
of ascribing to a whole people certain physical characteristics 
which struck them in some of its representatives. Also it is to 
be remembered that brown hair, even when not of a particularly 
light shade, associated with a white skin and blue or grey eyes, 
would seem a very fair complexion to a Roman accustomed to 
the darker hues of skin, hair, and eyes around him. 

Amadée Thierry,’ on linguistic grounds, divided the Celtic 
race into two branches, the Galls and the Kymri, the former 
being the first to arrive in Western Europe. 

W. Edwards,’ shortly afterwards confirmed this view, but 


1 “ Histoire des Gaulais.”’ 
2 “ Des caractéres physiologiques des races humaines.” 
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founded his conclusions on anthropological observation. He 
said that the Galls or Gaels were round-headed and of short 
stature, while the Kymri were tall and long-headed. 

M. Broca' who adopted and developed these opinions, has 
been their chief expositor. He says “that the Gauls formed 
two distinct races, the Galls and the Kymri. The Galls 
occupied part of Spain, the north of Italy, Ireland, and a con- 
siderable part of Britain, but their chief centre was in Gaul, 
where they inhabited the territory described by Cesar as 
bounded by the Seine, the Garonne, the sea, and the Alps. 
This people, the Celts of Casar, to whom the name of Celts 
should be restricted, had occupied the country from the earliest 
times, while the Kymri were strangers who had inhabited the 
Crimea and shores of the Black Sea, but were driven thence by 
Scythian invaders, and about the year 613 Bc. found refuge on 
the shores of the Baltic, in the Cimbric Chersonese, Denmark, 
where they became known as the Cimbri. From thence a part 
of the nation moved westward, and under the name of Belge 
drove back the Celts from the north-east of Gaul, and formed 
the Belgic confederation between the Rhine and the Seine. 
Thence they spread themselves over the Channel into Britain, 
and the south of England was inhabited by them at the time of 
Cesar’s invasion. The Galls, or true Celts, are short, dark, 
and broad-headed, while the Kymri are tall, fair and long- 
headed. 

These two races are to be found in Brittany, the Galls or 
true Celts in the west and centre, the Kymri in the north. 
These Kymri, he thinks, came chiefly from Britain at the time 
of the Anglo-Saxon invasion. Thus the Celts, according to 
Broca, are the short, dark, brachycephalic race already alluded 
to, as displacing the dolichocephalic race. They are the only 
true Celts, says M. Broca, speaking a Celtic language, and this 
he seems to think they derived, with some of their blood, from 
their Kymric conquerors. So, according to Broca, the true Celts 
were short and dark, while the ancients said they were tall and 
fair; but then, as M. Broca remarks,” the classical writers had 
not the advantage of being acquainted with the work of modern 
French ethnologists. 

Some, perhaps most, British authorities hold the opinion that 
the tall brachycephalic people of the round barrows of England, 
who appeared in the country at the beginning of the bronze 
age, were the first Celts to arrive in England. But here is 
evident some of the confusion which, as de Belloguet says, is 

1 Vide various papers in “ Mem. d’ Anthropologie,” vol. i. 

2 “Mem. d’Anthropologie,” vol. i, p. 282. 

* Rolleston in “ Greenwell’s British Barrows,” pp. 631, 632. 
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“comme un sort jeté sur les études celtiques,” for it seems to be 
agreed that the Gaels were the first Celts to appear, while these 
first Celts of the round barrows were said to be decidedly 
Kymri. Also Edwards and Broca say the Kymri are long- 
headed, while the “ Kymri” of the round barrows are distinctly 
broad-headed. In addition to this, it is a matter of dispute 
whether the Cimbri were Celts or Germans, and finally it is 
doubted by many whether there is any connection between the 
Kymri or Cymry and the Cimbri further than a resemblance in 
the sound of their names. 

The tall broad-headed people of the round barrows were of a 
different race from the short Celts of Broca, and whoever they 
were, they have left little trace behind them, for the Ancient 
Britons of later times were almost uniformly dolichocephalic. 
Whatever may have been the complexion of the original Celts, 
it is a fact that now, in all the Celtic parts of France and 
England and in most of the western parts of those in Scotland 
and Ireland, the proportion of dark hair and eyes is high, and in 
every one of them in Great Britain and France the combination 
of dark brown or black hair with grey or blue eyes is so fre- 
quently met with that it forms a leading characteristic of the 

eople. 
4 This peculiarity may be constantly noticed amongst the 
Bretons who throng the island every summer. 

It will be observed that these Celtic districts are mostly in 
the mountainous, or in the remote and western districts of Great 
Britain and France, and these are precisely the parts of the 
countries concerned into which the inhabitants would be driven, 
or where they be least influenced and modified by invaders 
coming from the east. The pre-Celtic aborigines would be 
pushed back into them, or only slowly reached there by the 
Celts, and the Celts in their turn would retreat into them before 
the advancing Teutons. 

As there are good grounds for believing that the pre-Aryan 
inhabitants of western Europe were of dark complexion, and as 
probably the original Celts were more or less fair, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the dark complexion of the Celtic 
districts is an inheritance derived from the pre-Celtic stock, 
while the combination of dark hair and light eyes is a result 
of the mixture of the two races, or (and this I am disposed to 
believe), it may have been a characteristic of the true Celts. The 
prevalence of this combination in Celtic districts has been 
noticed by Barnard Davis and by Dr. Beddoe.? 

We may then accept as Celtic, or Celto-Aboriginal charac- 


' On the Head Forms of the West of England. Dr. Beddoe in “ Mem. 
Anthrop. Soc., London,” vol. ii, p. 348. 
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teristics, dark hair and dark eyes, and dark or black hair with 
light eyes. Bearing in mind the neighbouring Celts of Broca, 
round-headedness and short stature would give additional 
evidential force to the dark complexion. Combined dark hair 
and light eyes may be found with any head form, mostly with 
dolichocephalic I think, however, and it is sometimes associated, 
as in the south-west of Scotland, with stature much above the 
average. 

The Scandinavian and North German type is well marked 
and well known—tall and big-limbed, long-headed and fair, 
though amongst the Danes brachycephaly is not uncommon. 
From about the middle of the third century till the beginning 
of the eleventh, Southern Scandinavia and Northern Germany, 
that “ Vagina nationum, et officina gentium” poured out a 
human flood over Europe. The Franks took possession of 
France, the Goths invaded Spain and Italy, and Jutes, Angles, 
Saxons, Norwegians, and Danes ravaged the coasts of Britain 
and France, formed settlements in many parts of Europe, and 
conquered England and Normandy. Indeed, in taking a general 
survey of Europe from an anthropological standpoint it seems 
as if a dark race had been driven back by a fair one, and that 
the original home of this fair people was the land from which 
the Teutonic races came, for in whatever direction we travel 
from this centre—east, west, north, or south—we find the com- 
plexion darker, and the proportion of round-heads increase. 
There cannot be much doubt that the sea rovers visited Jersey ; 
the very names of the islands testify to this, and most probably 
they established themselves there when they took possession of 
Normandy. A large portion of the Northern element in the 
population, however, would seem to have been acquired in a more 
peaceable way, by immigration from the neighbouring mainland 
in later times. 

The following table, the result of my observations in Jersey, 
gives in percentages the colours of the hair and eyes, and the 
combinations in which they occur :— 


Hair. 
Eyes. 
Yellow. | Light brown.| Brown. | Dark brown.| Black. | Total. 
Blue or grey ..| 0°40 11°29 20°50 15 ‘06 2-09 49 °34 
Mixed .. 1°25 11°39 10°04 3°70 26 °38 
Dark .. 0°83 5-40 12 5°02 24°22 
Total ..) 0°40 13°37 37°29 | 38:07 10°81 


1 On this subject see Penka, “ Die Herkunft der Arier”’ ; Virchow, “La race 
brune, et la race blonde en Allemagne Cong. Internat. d’Anthrop.,” 1876; 
and Huxley, “ Nineteenth Century,” November, 1890. 
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In order to bring out the evidence afforded by this table, 
some points in it will be compared with corresponding ones 
from other districts. These figures for comparison have been 
taken from the tables in Dr. Beddoe’s valuable work, “The Races 
of Britain.” But before doing so, it would be well to recall the 
fact that the “neuter” eye of Dr. Beddoe is not quite the 
equivalent of my “mixed” eye. As already explained, my 
“mixed” eye includes all in which grey or blue is in any way 
associated with brown, while Dr. Beddoe’s “ neuter” eye means 
all those which are neither distinctly dark nor light. I fancy 
many of my “mixed” eyes would be classitied as “ dark” by 
him. Also my “ light-brown” hair is, I fear, if anything further 
from being the equivalent of his “fair.” Many of my light 
browns would, I strongly suspect, appear under “ brown” in 
his tables. All this tends to make the proportion of dark eyes 
appear Iower and of fair hair higher in Jersey than they most 
probably would under Dr. Beddoe’s system of classification. It 
will be noticed that red hair does not appear in my tables. 
Red haired persons are found in Jersey, but they are not very 
numerous, and it so happened that none of them were made 
subjects of examination when I was making my notes. Many 
of my subjects had a reddish tinge in the hair, more especially 
in the moustache or beard, but no case of distinctly red hair 
came under observation. 

The case of the only yellow-haired person is interesting. This 
was a young lady whose yellow hair with a golden tinge, light 
violet blue eyes, and pink and white complexion at once struck 
me as having a northern origin. She had an old Jersey name, and 
she at first assured me that there was only Jersey blood in her 
veins. At asubsequent interview, however, she said that she had 
ascertained that one of her great-grandfathers was a Scotsman. 

The following table gives the comparative figures :— 


Black \park hair 
hair with with light | Fair hair. 
light eyes| eyes. 


Jersey ° ee ..| 24°22 | 10°81 | 38°37 | 2°09 | 15°06 | 11°69 
Celtic Districte— 


Dark hair 


Penzance .. ee 33°4 | 16°6 | 42°2 3 16°2 | 
Caermarthen os -.| 40°4 | 16 45 °5 pe 14°7 
Morlaix .. 39°8 | 16°55 | 52°5 2°25 | 19°5 4°2 
Quimper and Quimperlé. | 43°2 3°1 | 15°4 1°6 
Upper Galloway .. .| 22°0 4°8 | 31°4 16 | 16°4 | 14°4 
Central Highlands 12°8 3°7 | 29°4 2° 17°2 | 19°2 


Teutonic or Scandinavian 
Districts— 
Southampton .. 28 18 | 2 9°6 | 18°8 
Boston .. 1°3 | 26°6 0° | 19°4 
Caen 3 | 3 0: 8°0 | 16°3 


Dark Black 
eyes. hair. 
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The figures from the first four places in England, Wales, and 
Brittany show the Celtic characteristics in a marked degree— 
the dark hair and eyes and the combination of dark hair and 
light eyes. The Jersey population it will be seen presents the 
same peculiarities: in a less degree so far as concerns darkness 
of hair and eyes, but quite as strongly with regard to the com- 
bination of dark hair and light eyes. Had Dr. Beddoe’s classi- 
fication been strictly adopted, possibly even in the matter of dark 
eyes and dark hair Jersey would have been nearer the others. 

The Scotch districts have been placed beside the others as it 
is interesting to observe that in them dark hair with light eyes 
is as common as in the others, though the percentage of dark 
eyes is lower, and that of fair hair as high as in the Teutonic 
districts. Of course it is long since a Celtic language was spoken 
in Upper Galloway, but the inhabitants of that district still 
retain a large share of the blood of the Ancient Britons of Strath- 
clyde. Asacontrast, similar observations made in Southampton, 
Boston (Lincolnshire) and Caen are given. In these places the 
Teutonic or Scandinavian element is preponderant or large, and 
it comes out in the physical characteristics of the people. 

The average cephalic index of the 239 persons whom I 
examined was 80°5. The lowest, much lower than any of the 
others was 67°8, and the highest was 87:5. There was little 
difference in head measurement between the fair haired and 
dark complexioned, the average in each being about the same. 
According to this the Jersey people are just within the limits of 
brachycephaly, or as 80°5 in the living head would be about 78 
in the skull, they may be placed in Broca’s mesaticephalic class. 
This Jersey average may be compared first with that of eighteen 
Bretons I examined and which I found to be 83°39, and secondly 
with the measurements given by various authorities. In doing 
so, it is to be borne in mind that my measurements are those of 
the living head, while in those given by authors, it is not always 
apparent whether the indices are those of the head with its in- 
teguments or of the bare skull. Owing to the thickness of the 
temporal muscles measurements made on the living head or on 
the skull covered with its integuments, give a higher index than 
those made on the bare skull. Broca says' that the subtraction of 
two units is required to reduce the one measurement to the other. 

Topinard gives the following indices? :— 

Bretons, Cétes du Nord (Canton Gallots) .. 82°05. 
Bretons, Cotes du Nord (Canton Bretonnants) 81-05. 
Parisians, 12th to 19th centuries .. ee 79° 45. 
Normans of the 17th century 


1 “ Mem. d’ Anthropologie,” vol. ii, p. 95. 
2 “ Anthropologie,” p. 245. 
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Dr. Taylor in his “ Origin of the Aryans”! says, that the index 
of the Bretons is 84, and that of the Auvergnats 84, according to 
Broca, and 84°6 according to Durand. The average index of the 
- round barrow British skull is 81 or 82. 

The Teutonic or Scandinavian race with its various offshoots 
is dolichocephalic, and this peculiarity seems to have been much 
more distinctly marked in ancient times, when there was less 
mixture of blood. Fifty skulls in the museum at Stockholm 
have an average of 74'3? and the ancient German “ Reihengriiber ” 
type has an index of 71 or 72. Gen. Pitt Rivers describes 
fourteen Anglo-Saxon skulls, which have an average index of 
745.3 Dr. Barnard Davis‘ gives 73 as the average index of 
eleven Anglo-Saxon skulls, and 76 as that of three ancient 
Scandinavian skulls. He also gives ina table the measurements 
of fifty skulls whose average index is 75, but though most of 
these were Anglo-Saxon some may have been of earlier date. 
Dr. Beddoe gives two tables of the head measurements— 
apparently of the living head—cf the inhabitants of various 
parts of the British Islands.° The average index of the one is 
77°83, and of the other 77-47. 

Topinard® gives the average index of the English as 77, that 
of the Swedes as 75, and that of the Prussians as 78°9. 

By far the greater part of the Ancient Britons, a Celtic speak- 
ing people, seem to have been dolichocephalic. 

Pitt Rivers’ gives a list of twenty-four skulls from two Romano- 
British villages most of the inhabitants having been presumably 
Britons and the average index is 74°77. From this it is apparent 
that the cephalic index of the Jersey people is higher than that 
of Teutonic or Teutonised districts, aud it may be concluded 
that this comparative broad-headedness is due to the Celtic 
element in the population. 

The average height of the 110 males I examined I found to 
be 5 feet 74 inches. The measurements cannot be entirely relied 
on, however, for many were made with the boots on, and others 
again were taken simply from the subject’s own statement. But 
the height stated by the persons examined were likely to be more 
correct than might be supposed, for they had all, or almost all, 
served in the Militia. Though not to be entirely depended on, 
it is probable that my average is nearly the true one, though I 


1 Page 112. 
2 V. Ouben, “Congrés Internat. d’Anthrop. et d’Archeol. prehist., 7™* 
Session, Stockholm.” 
“ Excavations at Cranbourne Chase.” 
“ Crania Britannica,” pp. 248, 252, 253. 
“Races of Britain,” pp. 231, 232. 
** Anthropologie,” p. 246. 
“ Excavations at Cranbourne Chase.” 
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am inclined to think that it is higher than it ought to be. 
Topinard' gives 1°710 m. or 5 feet 73 inches as the average 
stature of Scotsmen; 1°708 m. or 5 feet 7:2 inches, that of 
Englishmen, and 1°650 m. or 5 feet 4°17 inches, that of French- 
men. The broad-headed dark Bretons are very short. The 
recruiting standard of the French Army is, or was, lately 1°560 
m. or 5 feet 1:4 inches; and more rejections on account of in- 
sufficient height take place in Lower Brittany than in almost any 
other part of France. Edwards and Broca? say that their Kymri 
are much taller, in fact what may be considered a fairly tall race. 

From the evidence that has been brought forward, it is 
apparent that the blood of the Jersey people is largely derived 
from the old Celto-aboriginal stock, and that this gives them 
physical characteristics resembling those of the populations of 
the other Celtic districts of Britain and France. 

The Teutonic or Scandinavian admixture is not very large, as 
may be seen by comparing the figures in the Jersey table with 
those taken from the parts of Britain and Normandy where this 
element is strongly represented. 

The aboriginal stock was no doubt that of the Celts of Broca, 
which has handed down its broad heads and dark complexions 
to the Bretons of to-day. 

The Jersey people are not so dark as the typical Bretons, 
they are taller, and they are not so broad-headed. This 
difference is probably due to their having less of the aboriginal 
blood in their veins, and more of the Kymric or, what would 
ordinarily be considered true Celtic. Their Scandinavian blood 
would also tend to make them fairer and less broad-headed. 
The peculiar and interesting combination of grey or grey-blue 
eyes, with dark brown or black hair is about as frequent in 
Jersey as it is in other districts where “Celtic” blood pre- 
dominates. It may be said, of course, that this is due to a 
mixture of the light-eyed and fair or brown-haired Celts or 
Teutons with the dark aborigines. It may be so, but it occurs 
so constantly as to give it the appearance of a racial charac- 
teristic. Besides this is not what usually results from a cross 
between persons of fair and dark complexions. When one 
parent has dark eyes and hair, and the other has blue or grey 
eyes and fair hair, it is generally found that the children are 
either like the dark parent, with dark eyes and dark hair—and 
this occurs, on the whole, most frequently—or they have hair of 
some shade of brown, with mixed eyes—this is perhaps next in 
frequency—or they are like the fair parent. Light eyes with 


1 “ Anthropologie,” pp. 329, 330. 
2 See Broca, ‘“‘ Mem. d’Anthrop.,” vol. i, 
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dark hair is not commonly seen in the children of such parents, 
though of course it may and does occur. 

It almost seems as if one of the ancient Celtic-speaking 
races, and that one of the most widely spread, had been 
characterised by this combination. 

Speaking of Upper Galloway, where the people are generally 
very tall, the average height of the inhabitants of one parish 
being 5 feet 10°46 inches, Dr. Beddoe says,’ “The prevailing 
combination of colour hereabouts is that of blue or grey eyes 
with dark brown or even black hair; the last is very common 
about Lesmahagow, which is a sequestered hilly district ; on 
the whole the tallest men seem to be the dark-haired ones. 
Probably the primitive Brythons of those parts :—Ottadini, 
Attacotté, &c., were tall, grey-eyed, and dark-haired. One is 
reminded of the Britons whom Strabo saw at Rome, who were 
half a foot taller than other people. Strabo also says that the 
Britons were not so light-haired as the Gauls.” 

A summary of the conclusions at which we have arrived 
may now be shortly given. 

The population of Jersey derives its blood almost entirely 
from three sources; it has, as it were, three layers of origin, 
one superimposed on the other. 

First, there was the short, dark, broad-headed aboriginal 
tace of Central France and Brittany, which probably occupied 
the Channel Islands as well. 

Next came the Celts, or if we like, we may call them Kymri, 
reserving the name of Celts for their predecessors. They were 
probably tall, with grey or grey-blue eyes, and fair or brown 
hair, or some of them may have had grey eyes and dark hair. 
These two elements, the aboriginal and the Celtic, enter most 
largely into the composition of the present truly native popula- 
tion of Jersey. 

Lastly, we have the Teutonic-Scandinavian admixture, chiefly 
of Saxon, Danish, and Norwegian blood, which came long after 
the Celtic, and forms a considerably smaller ethnological con- 
stituent than the earlier Celto-aboriginal one. 

It is much stronger, however, than in Brittany, in most parts 
of which indeed, there seems to be little or none of it, and it 
appears to be greater than in Cornwall or Wales. 

Note.—I am told by the Adjutant of one of the Militia 
regiments that he thinks my estimate of the average stature of 
Jerseymen is too high. He would make it from half-an-inch 
to an inch lower. No records are kept, however, of the 
measurements of height. 


1 “ Races of Britain,” p. 249. 
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Points of Contact between OLD WorLD Mytus and Customs 
and the Navaso MYTH, entitled “ The Mountain Chant.” By 
A. W. BUCKLAND. 


THE very curious myth of the Navajo Indians of New Mexico, 
entitled the myth of Dsilyidje Qacdl (Reared within the Moun- 
tains) or “The Mountain Chant,” with the rites and dances in 
connection therewith, as given at great length in an elaborate 
paper by Dr. Washington Matthews, in the fifth annual report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Smithsonian), contains so many 
points suggestive of contact with Eastern civilization that it 
appears to me especially worthy of the attention of Anthro- 
pologists. 

The Navajos, it may be remarked, now occupy territory 
adjoining the Zunis in New Mexico, but are supposed to have 
come from much further south. They are at present advanced 
in the arts of metallurgy, pottery, and weaving, but the myth, 
and its ceremonial songs and dances, take us back to a time 
when stone implements of a very early type were in use, for 
the hero and his brother are represented as chopping down 
poles for their hut or wigwam with a grooved stone axe, round 
which they twisted a flexible twig of oak, tied together with 
the fibre of the yucca, with which rude implement they chopped 
all day in order to obtain four poles; they used a digging stick 
to dig for water, trapped small animals with stone traps, and 
when they caught them, pounded them up, bones and all, with 
seeds of grass and other wild plants, and boiled all together in 
an earthen pot. They do not appear to have had any domestic 
animals, as not even a dog is mentioned, and there were no 
horses. 

The father of these young men seems to have been a medi- 
cine-man or magician, for after a ceremony of purification by 
sweating, in a house built of certain trees, and carpeted with 
plants on which deer browse, he sent them out to hunt, and 
to bring the slain deer to him. Of the head and skin he makes 
a lure for the deer, such as is now used by many Indian tribes, 
but which was at that time apparently unknown, and then, 
hanging the pluck in a mountain-mahogany tree, he bids the 
eldest son, the hero of the myth, shoot at it, himself holding 
the son’s hands and guiding the arrow; then blowing upon his 
son towards the pluck, he tells him, “ Now, whenever you 
want to kill a buck, even if there is neither track nor sign 
of deer in sight, you have only to shoot into the mountain- 
mahogany, and you will find a dead deer wherever your arrow 
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strikes.” Here we get that magic arrow which appears so often 
in Eastern myth and folk-lore, and which, in the hands of the 
King of Israel, guided by those of the dying prophet, was used 
to prophecy the defeat of the Syrians. The son then armed 
with magic weapons, goes forth to procure game, but is for- 
bidden to go to the south, a prohibition which he disregards, 
and so falls into the hands of his enemies, the Utes, who are on 
the point of putting him to death, when he is rescued by the 
wind-god, who uses as his messenger an owl, or rather, as is 
explained, a figure wearing the mask of an owl, and this owl- 
headed divinity accompanies the hero in most of his subse- 
quent adventures, leading him into caverns, the entrance to 
which he enlarges by breathing upon them. Twenty of these 
houses or caves are entered, and their inhabitants described : 
they are sometimes birds and animals, and sometimes men in 
the form of animals. It would be impossible to describe all 
these, but two or three are especially noticeable. 

In the house of the bush-rat is the first notice of that curious 
and widespread taboo with respect to eating in the under-world, 
or abode of the dead, known to classical readers as the myth of 
Persephone, but which, with slight modifications, appears in the 
folk-lore of almost all races. 

In the present instance, the wife of the bush-rat offers the 
hero husks and rubbish for food, but the wind-god! whispers to 
him to ask for some of the contents of two jars which are filled 
with good nuts and berries, yet, when these are given, the voice of 
the wind-god says “Eat not of the food of the rats in the 
home of the rats, if you would not become a rat; wait till you 
go out to-night.” This same prohibition is repeated four times— 
in the house of the rats, the bears, the porcupines, and the 
squirrels, but in the case of the latter the taboo extends only to 
nuts, and he is allowed to eat service-berries. 

The object of all these visits to gods, and to men in animal form, 
is to receive instruction in the rites and ceremonies which he 
is afterwards to teach to his people. 

Thus, in several visits, pictures are shown him, drawn upon 
the clouds, which he is to copy in sand, and he is taught how 
to make certain sacrificial sticks, which have to be painted and 
buried with much ceremony ; how to paint, dress, and prepare 
the messengers sent to summon people to the games and dances ; 
how to make and swallow, or pretend to swallow, plumed 
arrows ; things which appear to me to be unique in the ritual 
of uncivilized races, and which, although they may seem to 


? The connection of the owl, or of the wind-god in the form of an owl, with 
this food prohibition is noteworthy, since, in the classical legend, Ascalaphas, 
who saw Persephone eat the pomegranate, was turned into an owl. — 
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us trivial and unmeaning, are regarded by the Navajos as of 
immense importance. 

The visit to the house of the Great Serpent deserves especial 
notice. The name of the locality is particularly suggestive : it is 
called “ The Circle of Red Stones,” and the entrance is a hole in 
the rocks guarded by two rattlesnakes, and covered by two 
pifion trees fora door. These trees move of their own accord, 
and the rattlesnakes hiss and thrust out their tongues, but do 
not bite the hero, who, led by the wind-god, enters the cavern, 
to find himself in the presence of a bald-headed old man, having 
a little tuft of hair over each ear. This is the Great Serpent, 
who shows the Indian how to make the sacrificial sticks of the 
Great Serpent, and how to plant them. He then proceeds to 
the house of the Lightning, where he is threatened with destruc- 
tion by thunder-bolts and lightning, but he escapes and enters 
a house of black clouds, which is the house of the Lightning, 
where he finds the lightning-god, bald like the Great Serpent, 
with only a little tuft of hair over each ear, the room being 
illuminated by four lightning birds, who flash coloured 
lightning from their talons. 

Dr. Brinton regards the serpent and the lightning to be 
identical in Indian mythology, but in this Navajo myth they 
are evidently separate gods, although closely allied, both being 
described as bald-headed, with small tufts of hair over the ears, 
a peculiarity which is deserving of notice, because, unless I am 
much mistaken, the Japanese dragon is often thus represented, 
and this particular method of shaving the head is a ceremonial 
usage both in Japan and among the Red Indians. 

In Japan we are told that “on the fifteenth day of the 
eleventh month of the third year, the child’s hair is cut. Up 
to this time the whole head is shaven, now three patches are 
allowed to grow, one on each side and one at the back. During 
the ceremony the child is placed facing the point of the com- 
pass auspicious for the year,” and it is further observed that 
the head is covered with cotton, with an end hanging down 
behind, to which is attached a piece of fish,’ thus giving a 
totemistic meaning to the ceremony, similar to that in use 
among several tribes of Red Indians. Among the Omahas, for 
instance, the hair-cutting ceremony is performed by the keeper 
of the sacred pipes, who receives presents for his part of the 
ceremony, which consists of cutting the first lock, tying it up 
and placing it in a sacred buffalo hide, the father concluding 
the ceremony by cutting the rest of the hair, leaving two or 
more tufts, in accordance with the totem of the gens to which 


1 “Tales of Old Japan,” A. B. Mitford. 
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the child belongs, and it is noteworthy that this ceremony, as in ~ 
Japan, takes place in the child’s fourth year.’ 

The reverence for the cardinal points in both cases is also 
deserving of notice. In the myth we are considering, the 
cardinal points appear to be the chief objects of worship ; every- 
thing is arranged in reference to them, the east being chiefly 
honoured, and a special colour being assigned to each. This, 
however, is not peculiar to the Navajos; in almost all Indian 
tribes the number four is sacred, and the cardinal points are 
denoted by different colours. Among the Navajos these colours 
are white for the east, yellow for the west, black for the north, 
blue for the south; whilst, among the Zunis, the east is white, 
the west black, the north yellow, and the south red. This 
variation in the colours adopted by different tribes, causes a 
difficulty in the interpretation of coloured symbols; but it is 
evident that a similar symbolism existed in ancient Mexico, 
and that the sign of the cross, which appears so frequently 
in Mexican and Central American pictures and sculptures, 
denoted the cardinal points, and perhaps the winds blowing 
from them. 

Returning to the myth, we find that after the hero has been 
duly instructed in the religious and medicinal rites and dances, 
which he is to introduce, he is sent back to his own people, but 
finds his father’s lodge insupportable until he has undergone a 
ceremony of purification so-called, prescribed by a shaman in 
order to remove the effects of the strange food he had consumed 
in his wanderings. After this, he spends four days and four 
nights in relating his adventures, and then the first ceremony 
in accordance with the new rites takes place, other tribes 
being summoned to attend by swift runners, dressed according 
to the fashion prescribed by the butterfly-gods of the myth. 
At this assemblage of tribes, we find races run for very heavy 
stakes introduced, in which the Navajos being victorious, win 
great wealth, consisting of strings of coral, turquoise and 
shell beads, large vessels of shells, beautifully tanned buck- 
skins, dresses embroidered with porcupine quills, and suits of 
armour made of several layers of buckskins, now no longer 
worn. 

Soon after this, the apotheosis of the hero takes place, under 
circumstances reminding one of that of Elijah. He takes his 
younger brother to the Black Mountains—‘“ And as they sat 


1 In Landa’s account of the ceremony of baptism in Yucatan, we are told that 
the children (boys) of the age of three, who came to be baptized, had something 
white fastened among the locks at the back part of the head; this, at the cere- 
mony, was cut off by the priest with a stone knife. See “Omaha Sociology,” by 
Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, Smithsonian Report, 1881-2. 
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there Dsilyi Neyani! said, ‘Younger brother, behold the holy ones,’ 
but the younger brother could see noone. Then he spoke again, 
‘Farewell, younger brother! From the holy places the gods 
come for me. You will never see me again; but when the 
showers pass and the thunder peals, ‘There,’ you will say, ‘is 
the voice of my elder brother,’ and when the harvest comes, of 
the beautiful birds and grasshoppers, you will say, ‘ There is 
the ordering of my elder brother.’ ” 

As he said these words he vanished. The younger brother 
looked all round, and seeing no one he started for his home. 
When he returned to his people he told them of the departure 
of Dsilyi Ney4ni, and they mourned as for one dead. 

The ceremonies instituted in accordance with this myth, and 
which are undertaken chiefly for healing the sick, are described 
at great length by Dr. Washington Matthews, and it would be 
impossible to follow them. Every part is full of mysterious 
meaning. The lodge erected is sacred,so alsois the great corral 
surrounding the space set apart for the dances, and known as 
“ the dark circle of branches”; this is reared to the chant of the 
shaman, an opening being left in the east, and which must not 
be entered except by walking round it to the left; the fire 
kindled in this corral, within which dances resembling the 
Australian corroborees take place, is made of sacred wood of four 
kinds. Special seats are assigned to the performers and to the 
guests, and even the food of the assistants is prepared ina 
particular and primitive manner, the bread or cake being made 
and baked in an earth oven or hole in the ground. In cutting 
the sacrificial sticks, which seem to have a peculiarly religious 
significance, a flint knife is used. The rattle and the whizzer, 
or bull-roarer—the latter made only, it is said, of a pine tree 
struck by lightning—are the sacred instruments to accompany 
the songs and prayers, and a sacred medicine prepared with 
much ceremony is drunk, not only by the patient, but also by the 
shaman and the spectators. Massage is freely used, and the 
sacred sticks, arrows and other substances, are pressed to various 
parts of the body, and held in the hand of the patient. One of 
the most singular parts of the performance is the sudden 
appearance of a man covered with evergreens, resembling our 
Jack-in-the-Green, and still more the Duk-duk of the South 
Sea Islands. This apparition appears to have a mesmeric effect 
upon the patient, who is thrown into a trance, from which the 
shaman rouses him or her by whistling and massage. 

That, however, which is most distinctive in this ceremony, 


’ This name signifies “ Reared within the Mountains,” and appears to have 


been assumed by the hero in the course of his adventures, and retained by him 
ever after. 
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and which appears to me to be unique, is the making, on the 
ground, of immense sand-pictures, one being made each day for 
four days, and erased the same day. Every part of these 
pictures appears to be most carefully designed, and drawn with 
the greatest attention to the most minute details, the colours of 
the cardinal points are strictly adhered to, and they are com- 
menced and erased in a particular order. 

The first picture represents eight rattlesnakes crossed in pairs, 
and surrounded by four others stretching across the ends of the 
picture facing the cardinal points, with a mountain surrounded 
by a rainbow in the west, the wind-god at the north-east corner, 
and in the centre of the picture a bowl of sacred water, also 
surrounded by a rainbow. The second picture, which is the 
most complicated, represents four yays, or gods, standing upon 
rainbows, with their feet towards the sacred bowl in the centre, 
and their heads towards the cardinal points, and between each 
a sacred plant conventionally represented ; the whole is sur- 
rounded by an anthropomorphic rainbow, which is apparently a 
female divinity among the Navajos, as it is represented with a 
square head, which Dr. Matthews says is the feminine symbol. 
Each god bears in his hand various symbolic devices, one being 
a forked stick, which I regard as appertaining to divination, 
another is evidently the sacred medicine-bag of the shaman, 
whilst the third is the mystic swastika, which is here evidently 
formed of the plumed arrows of the myth, and has a reference 
to the sun’s course, two being borne high up in the heavens, and 
two low down. Of the other two pictures, one represents four 
goddesses, who are so very tall that they are adorned with four 
petticoats, one above the other, because they say no one garment 
could be made long enough for them ; and the other represents 
the eight sacred plumed arrows, with reddened flint heads, which 
are supposed to be swallowed in the ceremony. 

The other unique rite of this very remarkable ceremony, 
consists in the manufacture and burial of the several sacrificial 
sticks, in accordance with the instructions given to the hero of 
the myth by the several animal-gods: these are most carefully 
painted to represent the animal to which they are sacred, and 
some are adorned with feathers and beads; they are then buried 
in particular and prescribed positions ; they appear to resemble 
the message sticks used by the Red Indians and by the Austra- 
lians, but I do not remember to have seen any notice elsewhere 
of the burial of such sacred sticks, except one very curious 
instance of a similar English custom, given in the Ashmole MSS. 
(1406), and quoted in Hazlett’s “ Fairy Mythology of Shake- 
speare” (p. 276), written about 1600; this is a “ Conjuration 
for Fairies.” 
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“ First gett a broad square cristall, or Venus glasse, in length 
and breadth three inches. Then lay that glasse or cristall in 
the bloud of a white henne, three Wednesdays or three Fridays. 
Then take it out and washe it with holy agua and fumigate it. 
Then take three hazle stickes or wandes of a yeares growth, pill 
them fayre and white, and make soe long as you write the 
spirit’s name or fayries name, which you call, three times on 
every sticke, being made flatt on one side. Then bury them 
under some hill whereas you suppose fairies haunt, the Wednes- 
day before you call her ; and the Friday followinge take them 
uppe and call her at 8 or 10 of the clocke, which be good 
plannetts and howres for that turm. But when you call, be in 
cleane life and turne thy face towards the East.” 

Among the dances which conclude the great Navajo ceremony, 
some are weird and picturesque, some quaint and absurd, some 
apparently obscene, but all appear to have a religious and sym- 
bolic meaning, although intermixed therewith may be found a 
great deal of trickery, some broad clownish fun, and some clever 
jugglery. In one instance, the well-known East Indian trick, of 
causing a plant to spring up, grow and bear fruit, is introduced, 
the yucca being substituted for the mango. A hundred and 
sixty-one songs of sequence are given by Dr. Matthews as 
belonging to this ceremony, the recitation of which is governed 
by many rules. 

Colonel Powell, in treating of this ceremony, says it is only 
one of seventeen known to survive among the Navajos, each 
lasting nine days, and he says, “This myth exhibits the stage in 
mythologic philosophy in which zodtheism and physitheism are 
both represented. In it the phenomena of nature are the work 
of animal gods, but these gods are becoming anthropomorphic,” 
and he points out a strong resemblance between this myth and 
some noticed by Schoolcraft as existing among the Algonquins 
and Iroquois. In many points there is a strong affinity to Zuni 
myths and ceremonies, and among the Zunis we also find the 
sand-pictures, although they do not seem to have the same 
religious significance. Religious pictures of a more permanent 
character appear among Col. Garrick Mallery’s “ Pictographs of 
the North American Indians,” one of which is reported as having 
been seen among the natives of New Holland, as used by them 
in connection with a corrobery or solemn religious ceremony. 
“It has for its form the most curious painting upon a sheet of 
bark, done in various colours of red, yellow, and white ochre, 
which is exhibited by the priest.” In the Navajo pictures the 
pigments employed acquire extraordinary sanctity and healing 
power. The patient is seated upon certain prescribed portions 


? “Journal of Royal Society of New South Wales,” vol. xvi, p. 167. 
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of them, and the parts of his or her body affected, are rubbed 
with the sand from similar portions of the bodies of gods por- 
trayed, whilst the spectators eagerly possess themselves after- 
wards of the sacred sand, to apply to their own ailments. The 
anthropomorphic rainbow, the lightning and sunbeams, arealways 
represented, for these are the roads by which the gods travel, 
and in the myth, the hero, accompanied by the wind-god, walks 
upon each, after the wind-god has solidified them by breathing 
upon them. 

That which strikes me as of special interest in this Navajo 
myth, and the ceremonies depending upon it, is the absence of 
everything even symbolical of the shedding of blood. There 
seems to be no cutting of the person, no slaughter of victims 
of any kind. The so-called sacrifices are simply sticks 
painted, adorned with beads and feathers, buried not burnt, 
possessing, doubtless, a symbolical meaning difficult of inter- 
pretation ; but there is no blood used in the decoration of them, 
they are not even, like the English fairy-sticks, steeped in the 
“bloud of a white henne” ; their nearest equivalents seem to me 
to be found in the Japanese Go-hei, which originally, we are told 
consisted of offerings of cloth or hemp tied to rods or twigs, the 
name signifying “august offerings,” and it is only of late years 
that paper has been substituted for cloth. 

Many features in the Navajo ceremonies seem to point un- 
mistakably to the East, and especially to Japan, where we find 
the purification by sweating, the ceremonial hair-cutting, the 
myth of Persephone, or prohibition to eat the food of the under- 
world, which, however, is a myth which seems universal, being 
known among the Ainos and New Zealanders, and appearing in 
many European fairy tales. The conjuring trick of the 
growing plant is decidedly Asiatic, whilst the reverence 
for deceased ancestors, and for the cardinal points, and 
the histrionic character of the Navajo ceremonies, certainly 
point in the same direction, although these are things which may 
have originated in more places than one. In a former paper 
I pointed out the curions identity between carvings in America 
New Zealand, and the South Sea Islands, as described and 
figured by Mr. Dall, in his very important paper on “ Masks and 
Labrets,” and I also showed the similarity, amounting almost to 
identity, between the symbols on engraved shells found in Ameri- 
can mounds and those painted on the sacred drum of Japan; to 
these may be added the swastika, which appears alike engraved on 
Japanese bronzes, and portrayed in the Navajo sand-pictures. 

The bloodless Navajo rites seem also much more in accord- 
ance with those of China and Japan than with the well- 
known extremely sanguinary ceremonies of the ancient Mexicans, 
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who were geographically their near neighbours, and from whom 
it might have been supposed they would have derived some- 
thing both of myth and ceremonial, but although there is a 
certain resemblance in the reverence for the cardinal points, 
and in the colours used to express them, as also in sun and 
serpent worship, &c., there seems absolutely nothing in com- 
mon, even in the form of survival, between the human sacri- 
fices, the scarification of ears and piercing of tongues, the making 
and smearing with blood of the hideous idols of Mexico and 
Central America, and the harmless painted sticks and sand- 
pictures of the Navajo myth, and it is also noteworthy that the 
vods portrayed in the sand-pictures, are totally unlike the 
squat, grotesque Mexican figures, being characterised by 
slenderness and length, whilst the ornaments are few and simple, 
and the faces, whether round or square, being always full face 
and never in profile, 

How two religions so diametrically opposed, could have 
originated spontaneously in contiguous regions and among a 
homogeneous race, is a problem to be solved by those who be- 
lieve in the indigenous origin of American culture. For myself 
I have always held that American civilization was partially a 
foreign product, in accordance with native traditions, and this 
Navajo myth appears to me to point unmistakably to some 
connection between the Eastern and Western hemispheres prior 
to the time of Columbus; but, as Dr. Matthews says, the system 
of worship to which this myth belongs “ might profitably occupy 
for years the best labour of an earnest student to elucidate.” 

Since writing the above I have come across two notices which 
seem to bear somewhat upon the subject. Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming, in her “ Two Happy Years in Ceylon,” speaks of a painted 
stick being carried with great ceremony in the procession of the 
Perehara, before which the people bow down and worship, the 
stick being adorned with strings of flowers and partly concealed 
in silk brocade. Again, she says, “ A young tree is cut down, 
divided into four, and erected as pillars in four temples, the bows 
and arrows of the gods being carried round these pillars daily 
during the Perehara on four elephants. The Perehara lasts from 
new to full moon, and at the full moon four priests, bearing four 
swords of the goddesses, attended by four assistants bearing 
golden water vessels, containing water drawn just a year before, 
row some distance up the river and await the first streak of 
dawn, when suddenly the four priests strike the water with 
their swords, describing a magic circle in honour of the sun, 
and at the same instant the attendants empty the water vessels 
and refill them from within the magic circle drawn by the 
swords.” Here we have the constant repetition of four as the 
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sacred number, with evident reference to the cardinal points, 
whilst the circle drawn by the swords of the four priests, seems 
to be the origin of the cross within the circle and of the Swastika 
which, in Asia as in America, symbolizes the cardinal points and 
the path of the sun. The sacred water taken from within this 
circle would appear also to be represented in the bowl placed 
in the centre of the Navajo sand-pictures, surrounded by sun- 
beams. 

The second notice is ina paper by Henry B. M’Dowell, on 
“ A New Light on the Chinese,” which appeared in “ Harper’s 
Magazine” for December last, in which is recorded the belief of 
the Chinese in colour, especially red, and mention is made of 
the custom of erecting a door or sun-gate in the middle of the 
room on a child’s birthday, through which he is carried by the 
priest, who goes through the same ceremony at each point of the 
compass, this ceremony being repeated every birthday till the 
child is sixteen, evidently the multiple of the sacred number four. 
There is also a reference to the Shinto religion of Japan, in 
which it is said that pilgrimages are made to the shrine of Isé, 
where wands, or harai, are procured by every true believer. On 
arriving home these symbols of growth are placed in the kama 
ama shelf of the gods. 


Notes on SOME MINoR JAPANESE RELIGIOUS PRACTICES.* 


By Bast. HALL CHAMBERLAIN. 


[WITH PLATES XXIV, XXvV. ] 
[Read June 21st, 1892.] 


Srray notes pointing nowhere in particular can scarcely ever 
be much to an investigator’s taste. Far more interesting it is 
for him to develop some definite theory which he can illustrate 
and prove, at least to his own satisfaction, to write something 
which has, so to say, a beginning, a middle, and a logical end. 
Unfortunately for me, fortunately perhaps for you, my pil- 
grimages to many scores of Japanese shrines, during the last 
nineteen years, have left me with no particular theories, but 
only with many pleasant memories, and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of paper charms and other objects of popular devotion, 
representative specimens of which are exhibited here to-night. 
Mr. Lafeadio Hearn, too, the most conscientious of all present 
students of Japanese folk-lore, has kindly contributed to the 


1 The illustrations are taken from objects presented by Mr. Chamberlain to 
the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. 
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little collection. He has contributed both actual articles and 
explanations of the ideas connected with them, and much of 
what is here said must be looked on as resting on his high 
authority. 

Here, for instance, are two little sections of bamboo sent by 
him from the Shinto shrine of Yaegaki, in the province of 
Izumo, which skirts the coast of the Sea of Japan, a portion of 
the country, which, though classic ground to the Japanese 
mythologist, is scarcely ever visited by Europeans. The things 
themselves are not much to look at, but the following letter, in 
which they came wrapped up, should make them interesting in 
the eyes of all anthropologists and students of folk-ways :— 

“ These are from Yaegaki, but are not absolutely peculiar 
to that place. The peasants of Izumo carry offerings of sea- 
water in them from the coast to Yaegaki, and there attach 
them to the gratings of the shrine, together with offerings of 
seaweed. Iam told a part of the water is drunk by them 
after having been offered; but I am not quite sure if this is a 
general practice. You may notice there are two; one, I sup- 
pose, for Susa-no-o (the chief deity of those parts), the other for 
Inada-hime (his wife). I saw the same practice at the 
temple of Inasa, at Kitzuki, but there the water was carried 
in a gourd, or in a bottle. At Yaegaki the offerings are not 
always of double, but commonly of single bamboo water- 
vessels. There are a great many hanging there. On applica- 
tion yesterday, the priest detached these for me from the 
door of the shrine.” 

The next object is from the same part of the country, but 
Buddhist. It is called a hangi, or more vulgarly hanko, that is, 
a printing-block. Its use is stated by Mr. Hearn as follows: 
“When a child dies, the mother prints with this a hundred 
copies of Jizo’s image, and drops them into a stream with the 
invocation, Namu Jizd, Dai Bosatsu (Hail! Oh! Jizo, great 
Saint !], sometimes adding in writing on each paper, ‘for the 
sake of .. .’” Jizd, be it explained—the Sanscrit Kshitigarbha 
—is the superhuman helper of those that are in trouble, especially 
of dead children. His image is to be seen in every part of 
Japan, loaded with pebbles, which serve in the other world to 
relieve the labours of infants who have been robbed of their 
clothes by the hag named Shizuka no Baba, and have been set 
by her to perform the endless task of piling up stones on the 
bank of the Buddhist Styx. 

A tiny symbol of devotion, to be seen scattered all over the 
Izumo fields, is the little Nobori—perhaps one might translate 
the term by “prayer-banner” in English—each of which 
typifies the granting of a prayer. The nobori are specially 
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common in the neighbourhood of Shinto temples, At the 
great temple of Izumo (Jzwmo O-Yashiro) “they are,” says 
Mr. Hearn, “ countless, making a white line round the base of 
the great buildings.” Sometimes leaves of the sacred Sakaki 
tree (Cleyera japonica) are fastened to the top of the prayer- 
banner. A far more showy object sent from Izumo by 
Mr. Hearn, but unfortunately too unwieldy for transportation 
to England, is the shdryd-bune, or “ spirit-boat,” which is an 
elaborate construction of straw, shaped so as to form a straw 
model of a boat and used in somewhat various forms in different 
parts of Japan on the occasion of the Bon Matsuri, or Buddhist 
“ Festival of the Dead.” A short description of the Nagasaki 
variety of this custom will be found on page 381 of the 3rd 
Edition of Murray’s ‘Handbook for Japan.” In Izumo the 
custom differs. There the “ spirit-boats are launched only for 
those who have been drowned at sea, and the shapes of the 
ships vary according to the kind of vessel in which the lost man 
or woman perished. They are launched every year for ten 
years after the death commemorated; and when the soul 
returns yearly to visit the house, the ship is made ready, and a 
little stick of incense is lighted before launching it to take the 
beloved ghost back again, a little stock of provisions, chiefly 
dango (a sort of rice-cake), being placed upon it on small 
earthenware saucers.! The posthumous Buddhist name? of the 
dead is written upon the sail. Then these boats are launched. 
not at night as elsewhere, but in the day-time.”. 

Of a more cheerful symbolism is the accompanying small 
paper, wood, and clay representation of a united loving couple, 
one body, or rather one suit of clothes, with two heads (the 
latter unfortunately broken). It comes from “the old Shinto 
shrine of Yaegaki, where lovers pray for help to Susa-no-o and 
his deified human spouse, in a grove which is very solemn, 
shadowy, and beautiful. All kinds of curious customs are 
observed by the pilgrims, such as tying a strip of paper, inscribed 
with the name of the beloved, round two twigs so as to press 
them together. But the tying must be done with only the 
thumb and little finger of one hand.” A practice followed by 
lovers, at another Shintd temple, is to throw little pellets intoa 
pond. If the newts at once rush to seize the pellet, the omen 
is good, whereas if they do not do so, the omen is bad. 

Apropos of these, one may perhaps mention the strips of 
paper which pilgrims to Buddhist shrines chew into pellets and 
then spit out at the M-d, or gigantic images of the guardian 
deities of the temples. If the pellet sticks, the pilgrim’s prayer 
will be heard. If not, the prayer will not be heard. 


1 Japonice, Kawarake. 2 Japonice, Kaimyo. 
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Of miscellaneous minor religious practices, the name is 
legion. Such are the sprig of holly stuck to a doorpost to 
keep out evil spirits, the imprint of a hand over the door 
or entrance to a house, and similarly the rude picture of a 
horse pasted up over house-doors to avert small-pox. What 
may be the rationale of this I know not, having neglected 
to ask, but Mr. Aston, in a private communication, suggests 
that the horse may be intended to hint to the evil spirit 
that the family is abroad. Another curious practice is that 
of depositing on some mountain-top the instrument with 
which a crime has been committed. Till within a few years 
ago Nantai-zan, a high summit in the Nikko district, now the 
happy hunting-ground of “globe-trotters,” was littered with 
swords that had thus been offered to the mountain god. Or, 
leaving the land for the sea, how touching is the sailor’s habit 
of scattering grains of rice on the waves as an offering to 
Kompira, or some other deity with power to still the billows. 
This practice I had never heard spoken of, but I witnessed it a 
few years ago when taking junk from Vries Island, off Eastern 
Japan, to return to the mainland. Indéed the only satisfactory 
way to get at such things is to go out oneself among the common 
people, and live with them as a friend, not asking leading 
questions—for these create distrust, and oftentimes produce 
false answers—but watching, while seeming not to watch, and 
behaving as if all that goes on were both rational and already 
well-known, in fact a matter of course. The queer little 
practices, the quaint little odds and ends of inconsistent beliefs 
are simply endless. For think a moment of Shinto, Buddhism, 
Confucianism—one an ethnic cult, the second an ethical and 
highly metaphysical Indian creed, the third a Chinese system 
of philosophy and government. The Japanese have had for 
centuries these three living alongside of each other, interpene- 
trating each other, believed in simultaneously, more or less, by 
the same people, not mutually exclusive, as they ought logically 
to be, and as they certainly would have been in this earnest, 
disputatious, persecuting Europe of ours. Add to this the con- 
sideration that Buddhism was already centuries old and 
extremely corrupt when introduced into Japan, that it brought 
with it a whole museum of Chinese superstitions on the top of 
original Indian beliefs and practices, themselves the slowly 
accumulated legacy of a hoary antiquity, and no one can wonder 
at finding realised in Japan the paradox of religious indifference 
resting on wealth of superstitious lore. 

These, together with an accurate description of Japanese 
religious practices at large, must be left to someone having the 
knowledge and the patience to write a folio tome on the subject. 
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Let us confine ourselves to that single branch which the 
articles exhibited to-night chiefly illustrate, viz. pilgrims’ 
charms. 

Pilgrimages have been a_ recognised institution among 
Japanese Buddhists from the very earliest times: of Japanese 
Buddhism, the practice having already been in full force among 
the Buddhists of China, and before that again in India. 

Sometimes it is a single shrine that forms the attraction, each 
neighbourhood generally having one or more within easy reach 
to which local piety ascribes almost unlimited sanctity. 
Another variety is the catena, or set of shrines, to visit) which 
in proper rotation constitutes one complete pilgrimage. The 
two most celebrated of these greater pilgrimages are what are 
termed the“ Thirty-three Places” (Satkoku San-jvi-san-ga Sho)and 
the “Eighty-eight Places” (Shikoku Hachi-ji-hak-ka Sho). 
The former are thirty-three shrines sacred to Kwannon, the 
Goddess of Mercy, which are scattered over the provinces near 
Kyoto. The latter are eighty-eight shrines in various parts of 
the island of Shikoku, founded by the great ninth century saint, 
K6b6d Daishi. These two groups of shrines are also called 
by the curious name of Fuda-sho, that is, “Card Places,” 
because the pilgrims leave their cards with their name and 
address at each shrine, pasting them up on the doors or pillars 
of the temple. 

Just as a specimen of such Japanese religious tales, the 
story of the origin of the “ Thirty-three Places” may here be 
given :—Legend traces the institution of these “Thirty-three 
Places” to Tokudd Shoénin, a famous Buddhist abbot of the 
eighth century. This holy man, having suddenly died, was 
received by two emissaries of Yama, the god or regent of the 
underworld, and conducted to the latter’s iron castle that 
glitters with gold and silver and with pearls and every kind of 
precious stones. 

The god, himself resplendent as a jewel and beaming with 
smiles, received the dead abbot with distinguished attention, 
and forthwith revealed to him the existence of three-and-thirty 
places specially cared for by the Goddess of Mercy, saviour of 
the world (Guse Kwan-ze-on), who had thus divided herself 
into many bodies, wishing to succour each of mankind in the 
way best suited to his particular spiritual antecedents. But 
alas ! none yet knew of the existence of these shrines; so men 
went on doing evil rather than good, and kept falling into hell 
as plentifully as the rain drops in a furious summer shower, 
whereas a single pilgrimage to the “ Three-and-Thirty Places” 
would cause the pilgrim to radiate light from the soles of his 
feet, and give him strength to stamp all the one hundred and 
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thirty-six hells into fragments. “Should anyone peradventure 
fall into hell that has accomplished the pilgrimage,” said Yama, 
“T, myself, will exchange with him, and suffer in his stead, as 
a teller of false tales. Here, therefore, is a list of the Three- 
and-Thirty Places. Carry it back to the world of the living, 
and do the needful in the matter. It was for this purpose that 
I sent for thee hither.” Tokudd thanked the regent of the 
underworld for his kindness, but remarked that mortals had 
grown sceptical in these latter days, and would ask for a sign 
to accredit his embassage. Thereupon Yama gave him his own 
jewelled seal, and the abbot was led back by the same two 
attendants as before to the sinful world. 

Now what had happened there was, that though he had lain 
as dead for three days and three nights, his body had not grown 
cold. His disciples therefore had refrained from burying him, 
thinking that he might possibly be restored to life. When he 
did awake from the trance, there, grasped in his right hand, was 
the seal, which the regent of the underworld had given him. 
Then he told his disciples all that had happened, and he and 
they started off on a round of the Three-and-Thirty Places, as the 
first pilgrims to those holy shrines ; and as the oldest temple in 
Japan dedicated to the Merciful Goddess was that of Nakayama- 
dera in Setsu, which the Prince Shotoku Taishi had had built, 
they visited that first. There also did he leave the jewelled 
seal in a stone casket. 

So far the legend. The dress worn by the pilgrims who 
visit the Thirty-three Holy Places is here shown (Plate XXIV, 
A), as also that worn by the pilgrims to the Eighty-eight Holy 
Places of Shikoku (Plate XXIV, B). Differences of detail dis- 
tinguish one costume from the other. Thus the pilgrims to the 
Thirty-three Places wear round their necks a necklace formed of 
wooden tickets, each of which is inscribed with the name of a 
shrine and the traditional verse of poetry celebrating the shrine. 
This sort of necklace is now going out of fashion in religious 
circles, and the diminutive ladle, or dipper, formerly carried as 
a receptacle for alms, is no more seen; but the tataki-gane, or 
miniature gong, is still used as an implement of religious worship, 
which the pilgrims strike in unison as they sing. But by far 
the most important item in the costume of the pilgrims to the 
Thirty-three Places is the oizuru, a sort of coat, or should one 
rather call it jacket ?—which is successively stamped with the 
seal of each shrine. The three breadths of material used in the 
sewing of this holy garment typify the three great Buddhist 
deities—Amida, Kwannon, and Seishi. The garment itself is 
always carefully preserved after the return home, and when the 
owner dies he is clad in it for burial. 
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The pilgrims to the Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku 
are chiefly to be distinguished by the shiri-tsube, a little cloth 
to sit on, which anciently formed part of the simple luggage of 
all wayfarers, by the fuda basami, or double thin wooden board 
serving to hold their visiting cards, and by a small straw sandal 
worn—of all extraordinary places—at the back of the neck. 
It is intended to symbolise that great saint and wayfarer, Kobo 
Daishi, by whom the pilgrimage was instituted. Perhaps the 
quaintest detail of the costume of both sets of pilgrims is the 
inscription on the hat, which runs thus: 7'wo pilgrims travelling 
in company to such and such shrine." Why should one hat 
have a reference to two persons? The idea is that the pious 
pilgrim is never left alone. The great saint Kobo Daishi, or 
the Goddess of Mercy, as the case may be, travels with him 
along the stony path, supporting his footsteps, encouraging his 
religious fervour, guarding him from evil all along the way. 
Therefore not one only but two walk under that broad-brimmed 
hat on the road to Paradise. 

It may be asked what it is that the pilgrims say when per- 
forming their devotions. The formula—supposing the Goddess 
of Mercy to be addressed—is Namu dai-ji dai-hi no Kwan-ze-on 
Bosatsu (“ Hail! Bodhisattva, of great mercy and compassion, 
who regardest the prayers of the world!”)—to which will be 
added some brief extempore prayer or thanksgiving. Some- 
times a sfitra, entitled the “ Fumon-Bon,” is recited in Chinese 
and without being understood, somewhat after the fashion of 
an incantation or talisman, or else a shorter Chinese text, en- 
titled “ Kwannon Juk-ku,” or “ The Ten Sentences of the Mer- 
ciful Goddess.” But the most noteworthy feature of the 
worship of the pilgrims to the Thirty-three Shrines is the in- 
toning of the poem (Jap., go etka) in honour of the shrine, there 
being one poem for each of the Thirty-three Holy Places. 

Japanese poems are distinguished by extreme brevity, each 
consisting of but five lines, which contain but thirty-one 
syllables all told. The pilgrim’s hymns form no exception to 
this rule. Here are two or three specimens from the cycle of 
the Thirty-three Places :-— 


Fudaraku va 
Kishi utsu nami wa 
Mikuma- no no 
NACHI no mi-yama ni 
Hibiku taki tsu se! 


1 In Japanese it runs thus for the Thirty-three Shrines, Saikoku San-ji-san 
Sho dogyd ni-nin ; and for the Eighty-eight Shrines, Shikoku Hachi-ju-hak-ka 
Sho dogy6 ni-nin. 
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Furu-sato wo 
Haru-baru koko ni 
KIMII-DERA 
Hana no miyako mo 
Chikaku naruran. 


Chichi haha no 
Megumi mo fukaki 

KOKAWA-DERA 
Hotoke no chikai 
Tanomoshiki kana. 


The first of these Lilliputian hymns commemorates the 
mountain shrine of Nachi and the beautifully re-echoing 
waterfall hard by, which is the loftiest in Japan, and compares 
them to Fudaraku-zan, a paradise to the south of this world, 
where dwells the Goddess of Mercy in a gold palace built on 
great crystal rocks. The second hymn, in honour of the shrine 
of Kimii, may be rendered thus, though an untranslatable play 
upon words is lost :— 

“ Hither from afar 
To the temple of Kimii 
Have I come to gaze on my native place. 


The flowery city, too, 
Must be near at hand.” 


On this the commentator quaintly remarks: “This poem 
may be thought to mean what it says, but it does not.” And 
he goes on to explain that the “native place” or “home” of the 
poet really signifies the originally virtuous heart of Buddhist 
man, from which he has wandered into paths of sin, but that 
prayer at the holy shrine of Kimii will lead him back near 
again, not in deed, to the earthly metropolis, Kyoto, but to that 
heavenly city which is Paradise. The third poem is easier. 
It says (also neglecting a play upon words, for the Japanese 
are inveterate punsters even on the gravest occasion) :— 

“ How trustworthy 
Is the promise of the Buddha 
Of the temple of Kokawa, 
Rich in the loving kindness 
Of our Father and our Mother.” 

The “Father,” it should be explained, is Shaka Muni 
(Cakya Muni, he whom Europeans generally call “Buddha ”), 
the “ Mother” is Amida, the impersonation of endless light, the 
Buddha here specially mentioned is Kwannon, the Goddess of 
Mercy. 

I am not aware that any Japanese religious poetry has ever 
hefore been rendered into English. These examples may suffice 
to show that brief as the hymns may be, they are not easy to 
translate offhand; neither is it likely that European taste 
would much appreciate an extensive collection of them. 
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The chief care of pilgrims to all shrines after performing their 
short devotions, is to purchase charms to carry home with them, 
an arrangement which also serves the purpose of helping to 
support the priests. Such charms are chiefly of two kinds—the 
o fuda, which may be either a thin long wooden board, ora thin 
long strip of paper, with an inscription, and sometimes a picture. 
and the mamori, which is either a small edition of the o Suda, or 
else a tiny image. Occasionally the o fuda is mounted as a 
hanging scroll (kakemono) ; occasionally, too, the mamori takes 
the shape of a little screen, and is made of damask instead of 
paper. 

. The distinction between the two is merely one of popular 
terminology, and does not rest on any fundamental diversity of 
use or meaning; and the English word “charm ” will cover the 
significance of both. Small charms are worn in little em- 
broidered or damask bags to protect the wearer from danger of 
fire, inundation, pestilence, the pangs of childbirth, etc. Hence 
the Japanese name mamori, which means literally “ safeguard,” 
“protection.” Charms are also stuck up over doorways, 
similarly to guard the whole household from evil of various 
sorts, more particularly from such as comes from the north-east, 
which is the most dreaded of the eight points of the compass. 
The larger charms are set up on the family altar, surrounded by 
other religious furniture. Some charms are put to more curious 
purposes. Here for instance, is a small one from the temple of 
Suiten-gu in Tokyd inscribed with the Japanese variety of some 
Devanagari characters, which are used as an incantation. Sick 
people cut out these characters, and roll them into pills which 
they swallow down by the help of fresh-drawn water, whereupon 
anything that may be lying heavy on their stomachs is vomited 
up, or other suitable results are produced. This charm has also 
the power to preserve voyagers from shipwreck. 

The accompanying charms from the large and _ popular 
Buddhist temple of Asakusa, in Toky6, may serve as typical 
specimens of those sold at hundreds of shrines all over the land. 
1 bought them on the spot in December last, just before starting 
for Europe, so that nothing could well be more up to date. 

I. Little paper charms (mamort) are to preserve the wearer 
respectively from lightning, pestilence, sickness, fire, 
drowning, thieves, insects (that is, insects inside the 
body, for popular Japanese superstition agrees with 
modern European science in ascribing many diseases 
to minute animal life), pollution, death by the sword, 
perils on the way, and perils in childbirth, while one is 
a general luck-bringer. Each contains a little Chinese 

text from the “ Fumon-Bon,” already mentioned, but 
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this is never read, for custom forbids the opening of a 

charm. 

II. Charms in the shape of pictures of Kwannon, the chief 
deity of the place, are called 0 miei, that is, freely 
translated, “ holy pictures.” The paper ones are by 
far the commonest form, costing, as they do much less 
than those that are shrine-shaped. Notice the sacred 
lotus-flower, the favourite emblem of Buddhism, which 
the goddess holds in herhand. According toa favourite 
Buddhist saying, the virtuous man dwelling in this 
wicked world may be likened to a lotus-flower growing 
out of the muck. A little kakemono, or scroll, is an o 
miei mounted so as to be convenient for hanging up in 
a family altar. The art may not be much to boast of, 
but then the little scroll—mounting and all—costs but 
ten cents, say three-pence halfpenny of English money. 
The whole collection of Asakusa charms did not come 
to three shillings. 

III. A kado-fuda, that is, a strip of paper for pasting up over 
the entrance toa house. The Chinese text on it is a 
prayer for prosperity. 

IV. A little arrow-head-shaped parcel of rice that has been 
offered to the goddess. The Japanese call it 0 sem- 
mat, and eat it with reverence. Other holy meats and 
drinks partaken of by the faithful are the o kumotsu 
(cakes or vegetables), the o chaté (tea), and the o kézui, 
also called o mizu (water). All these things are the 
remains of the daily offerings made by the priests, as 
part of their morning service. Some of them are used 
by the faithful for other purposes than eating or drink- 
ing. For instance, a person afflicted with bad eyes 
will bathe them with the holy tea,—and as weak tea 
is an excellent tonic to weak eyes, it may be supposed 
that many cures are thus effected. ° 

V. A coloured strip, made in imitation of a temple flag and 
worn by pregnant women inside their sash to guard 
them during the pangs of childbirth. 

VI. Cheap reprints of Chinese scriptures with Japanese 
transliteration (not translation), and in one case a com- 
mentary in Japanese. 
* * * * * 

So far the Asakusa charms. A little red and gold imitation 
damask bag is a charm-bag, such as children wear, that is to say 
that charms are put into it, and it is then tied to the child’s 
waist, to preserve the wearer from various ills, such as getting 
run over, falling into the water, &. These crape under- 
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sashes (dé-maki) are used by women, one or more charms bei 
inserted, and thie crape tied round the waist under the other 
sash. Sometimes money is carried in the same manner. 

Very common forms of charms which do not happen to be 
included in the little collection from the temple of Asakusa are 
exemplified by these two boards—one from Itokuji, a Buddhist 
temple in Toky6, the other from the sacred mountain Oyama. 
The inscription on the former certifies that the ceremony of 
lighting the sacred Goma fire in honour of the god Sudo having ) 
been performed, the worshipper’s household will be at peace, his 
business prosperous, and all ills averted from him and his. The 
board from Oyama, more terse, simply styles itself a memento 
of prayer offered to the local deity. The printed paper which 
often replaced the written board is exemplified by the accom--. 
panying specimen from Kinkwa-zan, the beautiful holy island of. 
the north. Other charms are contained within it. The tiny. 
carved charms which are occasionally carried on the person may 
be illustrated by this little image of Kato Kiyomasa, a great 
warrior of the 16th century, celebrated as a persecutor of the 
Christians, and deified by the Nichiren seat of Buddhists. It 
was bought at a temple near Kumamoto in Southern Japan in 
December of last year. 

As to charms of other types, and miscellaneous articles con- - 
nected with minor superstitions. The plans of temples, both. 
coloured and uncoloured, and the cheap prints, with pictures and. 
text, illustrative of pious legends, are particularly widespread . 
Each little district has its sacred tree, its miraculous well, or its 
wonder-working image; and as printing is cheap in Japan, and 
almost everybody can read, both pen and pencil are constantly 
pressed into the service of local piety. 

Owing to the interpretation of the two religions, Shintd and 
Buddhism, during many centuries, Shinto has come to adopt the 
custom of pilgrimages and charms on the Buddhist pattern. 
Shortly after the revolution of 1868, large numbers of temples, 
which had till then been served by Buddhist priests, were 
handed over to the Shintoists for reasons into which it is impos- 
sible to enter here. In such cases alterations were made in the 
names of the deities inscribed on the charms and in some other 
details ; but otherwise the charms remained much as they had 
been before, as indeed did the ways of the pilgrims, who, being 
mostly drawn from the humblest classes of society, and belonging 
to a race little given to religious speculations or disputes, re- 
mained true to each favourite shrine as to a fetish, regardless of 
changes in the temple theology and ritual. The great Kompira 
pilgrimage is a good instance of this peculiar kind of conserva- 
tism subsisting amidst innovation. Kompira, situated in the 
VOL. XXIL 28 
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island of Shikoku, is a shrine for which sailors and travellers 
have a peculiar devotion. 

When I first visited it some seventeen years ago, it was in 
Buddhist hands. On going there again last November, I found 
it Shintd ; but the pilgrims’ hostelries, the money-changers, and 
the charm-vendors, here driving as brisk a trade as ever, not 
more changed than was the exquisite view of the mountains of 
Sanuki and the Inland Sea, that greets the traveller from the 
summit of the hill, up which the temple buildings extend. 
Here you see paper charms of the ordinary kind. They bear the 
simple inscription, “A charm from the shrine of Kotohira” 
(another pronunciation of Kompira). One or more of these 
charms may be inserted in the charm-box (fuda-bako), of which 
this is a specimen. Perhaps you will think it tawdry; but 
remember the class of persons who buy such things. 

Charm-boxes are wrapped up in oil-paper for the pilgrims to 
hang round their necks, and carry away with them. The large 
red Chinese character 4, which the Japanese pronounce kin or 
kon, stands phonetically for the first syllable of the word Kom- 
pira. The long board wrapped up in oil-paper is another item 
distinctive of the Kompira and one or two neighbouring pil- 
grimages. The specimen here exhibited comes from Hashikura- 
ji, an ancient shrine, and one fifteen miles inland from Kompira 
among the mountains, in a district scarcely ever visited by 
Europeans, where the rapids of the lovely Yoshino-gawa dash 
along at the foot of a high cliff, which the temple dominates 
like a feudal castle. The two shrines——Kompira and Hashi- 
kura-ji,—play into each other’s hands, though the former has 
become Shint6, while the latter has remained true to the Budd- 
hist faith. This scroll (kakemono), representing the god of 
Kompira, attended by a host of long-nosed goblins (tenguw), was 
purchased by me of the Abbot of Hashikura-ji in November 
last. Pious persons hang up such scrolls in the alcove of their 
room. 

A catalogue of objects so closely resembling each other as do 
many of these charms from different places, must be a tax on 
your patience, especially in connection with numbers of un- 
familiar, geographical names. I would only crave your indul- 
gence for two more sets of holy objects—one from Ise, and one 
from Izumo. Ise and Izumo, be it remarked, are the Mecca 
and Medina of the Shintd cult—the pure Shintd cult, unmixed 
with Buddhism. At Ise are worshipped the Sun-Goddess Ama- 
terasu, ancestress of the Mikados, and Toyo-uke-bime, the 
Goddess of Food. At Izumo the chief object of worship is 
Onainuji, who would seem to have been originally a deity or 
monarch of the native race whom the early Mikados, coming 
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from the south-west, subdued. Susano-o, brother to the Sun- 
(soddess, is also much worshipped in that part of Japan. The 
Izumo pictures, which were sent to me by Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, 
are hung on that wall. Nos. 1 and 2 portray the creation of 
the world and the genealogies of the gods. A devout Shintoist, 
well up in his “ Kojiki,” will understand them as well as a 
Christian does a set of Bible pictures. No. 3 represents the 
Seven Generatious of Heavenly Gods and the Five Generations 
of Earthly Gods (Ten-jin Shichi-Dai, Chi-jin Go-Dai). In 
No. 4 we see the Sun-Goddess and various gods connected with 
agriculture. In Nos. 5 and 6 we have the legend of Susano-o 
slaying the Eight-headed Serpent of Izumo, the inscription on 
No. 5 being the celebrated verse commencing Ya-kumo tatsu, 
which is looked on as the fountain-head of Japanese poetry. 
The remaining [zumo numbers are less classical. No. 7 gives a 
coloured representation of the sacred snake (Ryijin), which 
swins ashore in the tenth moon of every year, near the temple 
of Hino Misaki, as a messenger from Watazumi-no-Kami, the 
God of the Sea. Nos. 8 and 9 are from the same place, being 
genuine charms (0 mamori), not mere sacred pictures (0 
like the preceding numbers. No. 8 represents the serpent again, 
while No. 9 is a charm preservative of the health of horses and 
cattle. Several sacred symbols of the Shinto religion, viz. the 
straw rope (shime nawa), the Cleyera tree (sakaki), and the 


gohei, or paper symbuls representing the ancient offerings of , 


cloth. No. 10 has three deities, and underneath them what is 
called the Kane no naru ki, that is, the tree on which money 
grows—a sort of punning morality; for the word ki means 
“tree,” and all sorts of virtues whose names end in the same 
syllable, ki, are represented as branches of this wealth-producing 
tree ; for instance, shdjiki, “ honesty ;” shumbd yoki, “ patience,” 
&e., &e. 

And now to end up by Ise, which is the holiest of all Shinto 
shrines—holier even than Izumo itself, and so popular that as 
many as 199,000 are said to have visited it on a single day. 
The articles from there date from March of last year, when I 
made a pilgrimage to the place, and saw what little is allowed 
to be seen by eyes profane—for none but the priests and 
Imperial Personages are permitted to enter the two great 
temples dedicated respectively to the Sun-Goddess and the 
Goddess of Food. The wooden charms from Ise have a special 
name, 0 harai, which seems to mean “ clearance,” “ purification,” 
“expulsion of evil spirits ;” and the peculiar sanctity attaching 
to them arises from the fact that they are actually fragments of 
the temples themselves. A very ancient rule prescribes that 
the temples shall be razed to the ground and reconstructed 
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every twenty years in precisely the same style, down to the 
minutest detail. For this purpose two closely adjacent sites 
are provided for each, and the construction of the new temples 
is commenced on the vacant sites towards the close of the 
twenty year period. When they are finished, the ceremony of 
Sengyo, or “ Transference of the Sacred Emblems,” takes place, 
whereupon the old temples are pulled down and cut up into 
myriads of charms. The renovation last took place in October, 
1889. 

These simple looking charms, therefore, are actually bits of 
the Sun-Goddess’s temple, as precious relics to devout Shintoists © 
as would be to Christians a fragment of the True Cross, but 
fortunately very much more easy of attainment and more 
probably genuine, seeing that a fresh and abundant supply is 
forthcoming once in every twenty.years. Not all that you see, 
however, is the true temple wood. The original and proper 
form of the 0 harai is a box made of other wood containing a 
splinter of the true wood. These tiny specimens (mame o harat) 
are of the orthodox box shape; but these larger ones ure 
reduced to two thin boards with the splinter between them, as 
is easily perceptible to the touch. The change of form has 
arisen from a desire on the pilgrim’s part to economise space, a 
large box slung round the neck being no handy bit of luggage. 
The splinter in paper is, of course, a further simplification of 
the original idea, so that we have here a line of development in 
three stages. These pieces of the true wood form, with rem- 
nants of the sacred offerings (this little packet contains rice 
offered on the altar of the Goddess of Food), are the Ise charms 
properly so called. Here, however, is a little silver medal 
inscribed with the name of the Sun-Goddess and doubtless 
capable of working great good to the wearer; though this 
particular form of charm is new, to the best of my knowledge, 
and traceable to European influence. Lastly, there are some 
pictures and books sacred and semi-sacred. All the sacred 
pictures are modern in treatment, dating only from 1889 or 
1890. No.1 is the Sun-Goddess, mirror in hand, and with a 
necklace of the curious ornaments called maga-tama, that is, 
curved jewels, round her neck. No. 2 represents the same 
divine personage attended by the Goddess of Food and by the 
first human Mikado, Jimmu Tenné, whose presence in such a 
group would of itself date the drawing down to quite modern 
times, for it is only during the present reign that an attempt 
has been inade by the authorities, both political and religious, 
to spread the respect—one might almost say worship—of the 
Imperial House. No. 3—the Kakemono—has seven of the 
chief Shintd deities, viz, the Sun-Goddess, the Creator and 
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Creatrix, Izanagi and Izanami, the Goddess of Food, Hachiman 
the God of War, the God Kasuga, and the God Saruta-biko. 

No. 4 represents the antique treasures belonging to the Ise 
temples. No. 5 is the sacred dance called Dai-dai Kagura, 
and this picture is truer than the others to early types. No. 6 
is a plan of both temples, together with other neighbouring 
scenes. No.7 is an Almanac for the year 1891, for long ages 
issued by the priests. No. 8 is a local guide-book—illustrated as 
such books always are in Japan. 

There are a few more miscellaneous charms on this table ; 
also one of the fire-drills of chameecyparis wood from the great 
Shinto temple of Izumo, which the enlightened high priest, 
Mr. Senke, consented to part with, in order that the learned 
world of Europe might be able to inspect an example of this 
most ancient of Japanese religious implements. 

But time presses, and patience has its limits. An attempt 
has been made this evening to skim along a portion of the 
outside of a vast and complicated subject. To others must be 
left the task of completing the survey, and the far more difficult 
matter of solving questions relating to the history, development, 
and significance of these minor Japanese religious practices. 
Something has, indeed, already been accomplished in this field 
of research, notably by Mr. E. M. Satow’s elaborate papers on 
Shinto, published in the “ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan.” But the more popular Japanese superstitious and 
religious practices—especially the Buddhist ones—have scarcely 
yet been explored, and can only properly be studied in connec- 
tion with the Chinese and Korean popular Buddhism from 
which they spring. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis said, with regard to the placing of the temples 
to the north-east of the towns, that any such reference to the 
north-east in temples was generally thought to be connected with 
sun worship, but Prof. Chamberlain had connected this Japanese 
custom with fear of demons who inhabited the north-east. Was 
there any association of these demons with the sun, or sun worship, 
or “a Prof. Chamberlain give any more information about 
them: 


Mr. N. Diésy, Hon. Secretary of the Japan Society, suggested 
that the situation of the great temples to the north-east of Tokyo, 
that being the point of the compass from which the greatest 
danger was anticipated, might be traced to the early struggles 
between the Ainu and their Japanese conquerors (the ancestors of 
the present Emperor), who came from the south-west. 
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As they drove the natives before them, the north-east would 
naturally become the point of danger, from which nocturnal attacks 
of the enemy might be expected. 


Mr. Didsy, alluding to Prof. Chamberlain’s statement that the 
Japanese ascribed most diseases to the action of parasitical insects 
inhabiting the human body, pointed out that Dr. Baelz, the great 
authority on the physical characteristics of the Japanese, had 
stated (as recorded in the “ Mitteilungen” of the German Asiatic 
Society of Tokyo) that the bodies of the Japanese contained more 
worms and other internal parasites than those of Europeans, but 
Dr. Baelz added that they did not seem to do the Japanese much 
harm. 


Mr. Beavurort remarked that when he was in Japan in 1869, he 
chanced to arrive at Nagasahi on the day of the festival of the 
spirits of the dead. The town is situated at the head of an inlet of 
the sea inclosed in a basin rising abruptly from the edge of the 
water. On the low hill sides were many tombs which at night on 
this occasion were illuminated with coloured paper lanterns, amd 
produced an exceedingly picturesque appearance. On all the 
tombs were supplies of food for the entertainment of the spirits. 
Next morning the spirits were sent away in small vessels prepared 
for the purpose and supplied with food for the voyage. One of 
these small vessels was found next day a long way out at sea, still 
sailing along when Mr. Beaufort’s steamer left Nagasahi. 


Explanation of Plates XXIV, XXV. 


Pirate XXIV. 


— Thirty-three Holy Places sacred to Kwannon (Goddess of 
ercy). 


B:—Pilgrim to the Eighty-eight Holy Places of the Island of Shikoku. 


XXV. 
Fig. 1—Board charm “ ita fuda” from Hokuji, Tokyo. 


Fig. 2.—Charm box from temple of Kompira, showing manner of wrapping up 
for carrying on breast by pilgrim. 


Fig. 3.—-Tubes used by peasants of Izumo for carrying offerings of sea-water to 
the shrine of Yaegaki. 


Fig. 4.—“ Nobori,” or prayer banner, planted round foundations of temple to 
signify that a prayer has been granted. 


Fig. 5.—Charm a. Isé, fragment of wood from temple of Sun Goddess (Ama 
terasu). 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 24TH, 1893. 
Epwakrp B. Ty.or, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The CHarRMAN declared the ballot open, and appointed Mr. 
E. LAwRENCE and Mr. S. H. Ray Scrutineers. 


The Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Lewis, read the following Report :—- 


TREASURERS REPORT FOR 1892. 


The income of the Institute for the year 1892 from subscriptions, 
publications, and interest was £604 18s, 9d., being £48 10s. 2d. 
more than was received from the same sources in 1891. Of this 
increase £31 12s. 2d. arose from subscriptions, and £17 13s. 5d. 
from the sale of publications; interest being diminished by 
15s. 5d. in consequence of the sale of £89 8s. 9d. stock, which 
produced £100. £12 2s. 6d. were also received for books, &c., 
sold from the library, because the room they occupied was, from 
our point of view, more valuable than the information they 
contained. 

The sale of stock referred to was rendered necessary by 
the fact that the expenditure for the year was £692 0s. 8d, 
being £87 1s. 1ld. more than the income for the year, and 
£82 19s. 11d. more than the corresponding expenditure for 1891. 
Of this excess in expenditure, £80 8s. 8d. has been spent on the 
Journal, so that it may be hoped that the Fellows of the In- 
stitute, and the Science, the study of which it is the object of 
the Institute to promote, have received the full benefit of it, and 
although it is not pleasing to the Council nor to the Treasurer 
to see the resources at their command gradually diminishing, 
they are impressed with the belief that the true aim of the 
Institute is not to hoard money which may come into its 
possession, but to spend it while there is yet time in acquiring 
and diffusing knowledge concerning those races which, with 
their beliefs, practices, languages, and more material remains, 
are in sO many cases passing rapidly away. If, however, the- 
Fellows of the Institute will devote themselves to increasing its 
income by inducing those who are interested in its objects, but 
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do not contribute to its funds, to assist it by joining its ranks, 
or by donations, or legacies, the Council will no longer have to 
choose between outrunning its income or abandoning some part 
of its work, and the Fellows themselves will receive the full 
advantage of an increased income in the shape of larger and 
more fully illustrated publications. 

It is with great satisfaction that I find myself able to 
announce that the Council of the Zoological Society has con- 
sented to reduce the rent by £30 per annum, a concession for 
which our best thanks are due to it. 

The liabilities at the end of 1891 (other than our moral 
liability to life members) were :— 


£s. d. 
Rent for one quarter. . oe o 44 5 0 
Journal and “ Index,” say .. .- 100 0 0 
“ Anthropological Notes and Queries” 20 14 6 
Small sundries, say .. oe - 8 0 6 


Total oe £170 0 O 


The assets at the same date were: £710 11s. 3d. Metro- 
politan Board of Works Stock (worth about £800), cash in 
hand and at the Bankers £69 14s. 9d. and some unpaid sub- 
scriptions, and the library, furniture, and stock of publications, 
as to the value of which I can offer no opinion. 


A. L. LEwIs, 
Treasurer. 
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The Secretary, Mr. CurHpert E. Prex, read the following 
Report :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 1892. 


During the past year eleven Ordinary Meetings and one 
Special Meeting have been held, in addition to the Annual 
General Meeting. 


The following is a list of the various communications that 
have been submitted to the Institute during the year :— 


1. Customs among the Natives of East Africa, from Teita to Kilimegalia, 
with special reference to their Women and Children. By Mrs. French-Sheldon. 

2. Exhibition of articles and implements of every day use among the Chin 
Tribes on the Burmese and Chinese Frontier. By M. J. Walhouse. 

3. Exhibition of the Skull of a Chin Dacoit Leader. By Captain E. S. 
Hastings. 

4. On the Exploration of Howe Hill Rarrow. By J. R. Mortimer. 
- On the Human Remains found in Howe Hill Barrow. By J. G. Garson, 

6. The Natives of Borneo. Edited from the Papers of the late H. B. Brooke 
Low. By H. Ling Roth. 

7. The Continuity of the Paleolithic and Neolithic Periods. By Jno. Allen 
Brown, F.G.S. 

8. East Central African Customs. By Rev. James Macdonald. 

9. The Archeology of the Zimbabwe Ruins. By J. Theodore Bent, F.S.A. 

10. The Social and Religious Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the 
Ideographic Characters of the Language. By Prof. R. K. Douglas. 
— Mythology and Psychology of the Ancient Egyptians. By Joseph 

ord. 

12. Exhibition of Aino dresses, weapons, &c., from Mr. Chamberlain’s Col- 
lection. By Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

13. The Ainos of Japan. By Mrs. Isabella Bishop. 

14. An Ethnological Enquiry into the Basis of our Musical System. By Dr. 
R. Wallaschek. 
' 15. Some Minor Japanese Religious Practices. By Prof. Basil H. Chamber- 
ain. 

16. Developments in Buddhistic Architecture and Symbolism, as illustrated 
by recent exploration of Caves in Burma. By Major R. C. Temple. 

17. Anthropological Uses of the Camera. By E. F. im Thurn, C.M.G. 

18. On Couvade. By H. Ling Roth. 

19. The “ Morong.” By S. E, Peal. 

20. On a Prehistoric Interment in the Cave of Barma Grande, near Mentone. 
By Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A. 

21. Polynesian Mythography—a Symbolism of Origin and Descent. B 
H. Colley March, M.D. 


In the course of the year the following numbers of the 
Journal have been issued: Nos. 78, 79, 80, and 81, Nos. 80 and 
81 having been published together as a double number. These 
— 450 pages of letterpress, and are illustrated by 16 
plates. 

Thirty-five new members have been elected during the year, 
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viz., eleven honorary, and twenty-four ordinary Fellows; fifteen 
have retired or been struck off by the Council, while no less 
than seventeen Fellows have been removed by death. 

In the following table the present state of the Institute, with 
respect to the number of members, is compared with its condition 
at the corresponding period of last year :— 


Honorary. | Corresponding. | Compounders. | Ordinary.| Total. 


January Ist, 1892 39 75 89 229 432 
Since elected .. 11 2 22 35 
Since deceased .. 4 oe 7 5 16 
Since retired or 

struck off .. es oe oe 15 15 
January Ist, 1893 46 75 84 231 436 


The following are the names of the Fellows whose deaths 
have been reported during the year :— 


Sir Richard Owen. 

Mons. de Quatrefages (de Breau). 

Mons. Ernest Renan. 

Sir Daniel Wilson.—Honorary Fellows. 
and, T. Squire Barrett. 

Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew. 

Sir William Bowman. 

Sir George Campbell. 

tichard Cull. 

Captain T. Fraser. 

W. Jennings. 

John Edward Price. 

J. Ramsay. 

Lord Arthur Russell. 

Dr. W. Mackenzie Skues. 

J. Wodderspoon. 


The Reports were adopted on the motion of Mr. H. O. 
Forses, seconded by Mr. J. EDGE ParTINGTON. 


The PRESIDENT delivered the following Address :-— 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 
By Epwarp B. Tytor, D.C.L., F.R.S., President. 


It is a satisfaction to me in concluding my term of office as 
President of the Anthropological Institute, to feel that though 
our financial straits are by no means past, we are doing work 
of an amount and quality justifying some self-gratulation. I 
have been particularly struck by the frequent expressions of 
appreciation by foreign anthropologists as to the amount of 
new knowledge which our Journal is more than ever producing. 
It is indeed feared by some that one of our main topics may 
before long dwindle and disappear. When the savages and 
barbarians are disposed of by civilization or extirpation, their 
anthropological material is more or less exhausted. At present, 
however, this is so far from having happened that its supply 
is on the whole better and more plentiful than ever. With 
many tribes indeed the record is closed, as with the Tasmanians, 
representatives of the palxolithic age in modern times, who can 
give us few more details of the lowest known stage of culture 
beyond those collected by Mr. Ling Roth. But not to give a 
whole list of modern works, it is enough to say that for minutely 
accurate accounts of uncultured life, none excel Codrington’s 
“Melanesians” and Kubary’s writings on the Pelew Islanders, 
and we can only regret that the anthropologists of past centuries 
were not alive to the need of such minutely careful study of 
the tribes who were then, but are not now, in a state to be 
thus studied. One class of anthropological material of which 
the quantity available has only lately been appreciated, is 
folk-lore. When, fourteen years ago, I took part in founding 
the Folk-lore Society, for the preservation and publication of 
popular traditions, legendary ballads, loval proverbial sayings, 
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superstitions, and old customs, and all subjects relating to them, 
I as little as others anticipated how many volumes of such 
matter it would produce, nor of how great a value they would 
be, not only as to the main purpose of tracing the development 
and diffusion of popular tradition and fancy, but as to the 
incidental knowledge of man which is preserved in them. 
Especially to students of the development of ethical ideas, 
folklore stories are exceptionally valuable, recording as they do 
in their incidents what were the ideas on good and bad actions, 
not indeed of the age in which the stories are gathered, but of 
a remoter past kept thus in memory. 

Much interest has naturally been taken by this Institute in 
the proceedings of the committee of anthropologists appointed 
by the British Association at Montreal in 1884, and continued 
since, for the investigation of the north-western tribes of the 
Dominion of Canada, with funds supplied by the Association and 
liberally reinforced by the Canadian Government. The control 
of these investigations has naturally been mainly in the hands 
of the Canadian members, especially of two of our Honorary 
Fellows, the late Sir Daniel Wilson and Mr. Horatio Hale, the 
veteran explorer. The eight reports issued in the annual British 
Association volumes form a body of information collected by 
Mr. Hale, Dr. G. M. Dawson, Dr. Franz Boas, Mr. J. F. 
Chamberlain, the Rev. E. F. Wilson, elucidating and correlating 
the physical, linguistic, and social structure of a group of tribes 
far less known than the North Americans further east, and 
for that very reason less changed by contact with civilization 
than such familiar types as the Ojibwas or the Hurons. We 
now understand better than before the difficult anthropolo- 
gical problem of the Blackfeet Indians, classed as Algonquins 
by the structure of their language, but so mixed with other 
race-elements that this relation, obscured by the mass of 
adoptive words in their vocabulary, has only lately been recog- 
nized. Proof that the grammar of a language is a more enduring 
characteristic than the dictionary may be well found here. 

On passing further west among the mass of tribes toward the 
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Pacific coast, who are reckoned to have among them some forty 
different families of languages, attention is arrested by the 
linguistic problem thus presented, which Mr. Hale feels obliged 
to meet by the hypothesis of several distinct origins with special 
effect in new development from children’s language. I venture 
to think, however, that the problem may be much reduced by 
the principle well illustrated by Mr. Hale himself among the 
Blackfeet. Though the vocabularies of these languages as drawn 
up in the reports differ extremely, the grammatical character- 
istics seem to show traces of common structure. There hardly 
appear in any one of these dissonant tongues types of grammar 
which cannot be matched elsewhere in the district. One 
remarkable character appears in the amazing consonantal pho- 
netics all but impossible to European races, but of which an 
explanation is suggested by comparison of the Heiltsuk with 
the Kwakiutl (VI Report, p. 104). Why should the former 
people have a tendency to use the almost unspeakable sound 
kks for eye? On looking for an equivalent word among the 
latter people, we find k-ayaks, as if this were the original, 
which elision of vowels has reduced to a phonetic skeleton. 
Another peint relates to the relationship-names, which with all 
their wonderful complexity—astonishing to the European, with 
his simple kinship-terms—conform to the systems of other 
barbaric regions, as if to show common types of ideas pervading 
the mental developments of races which language-structure 
hardly avails to connect. So great is the mental similarity of 
such cenceptions among various tribes, that it is surprising to 
find in any one an unusual notion of relationship, such as the 
following belonging to Salish. ‘One’s uncles and aunts are 
sisi, one’s nephews and nieces staeatl, but this is only while 
one’s father or mother, through whom the relationship comes, 
are alive; when these die the uncles and aunts become 
uotsaegritl, the nephews and nieces suinemaitl. It is easy to 
imagine family relations when it might be convenient to make 
a term for “lately-nephews” in distmcetion from “ actually- 
nephews,” but we have more to learn of the social systems of 
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the barbaric world before we can explain how these rude coast 
fishers came to want and invent it. 

It is a ground of satisfaction, in looking through these reports, 
to feel that a systematic account of the anthropology of British 
North-west America is to a great extent completed. Not that 
everything requiring record has been recorded. Observation of 
rapidly-changing native life will still tax to the extreme the 
efforts of the anthropologists of the Canadian Dominion, but it 
is a great work to have the framework already set up to be 
filled in further in future years. 

It is too wide a subject to attempt even mention of the 
anthropological books of the year, but 1 have to point out how 
much we are indebted to the able editor of the Journal for the 
first systematic and successful attempt to bring its readers into 
contact with the current anthropological literature by short 
notices in the Miscellanea. The gain of such means of calling 
attention to new information on the points each student reads 
with interest is very great, and it is to be hoped that the plan 
will succeed and expand. 

There is, however, one new anthropological book to which I 
must call special attention, not so much for its subject as its 
plan. Last year it was my duty to announce the untimely 
death of the eminent anthropologist Prof. G. A. Wilken, of 
Leyden. As professor of the Ethnology of the Dutch East 
Indies, it was his duty to teach his students in a compendious 
form the habits and ideas of the native races among whom they 
would go out to administrative duty. Wilken’s intention was 
to bring his vast information on Malays and Papuans into the 
form of a manual, and at his death his friends thought an edition 
of his lecture notes for this purpose would be a fitting memorial, 
which work has been carried out by his scholar and friend 
Dr. C. M. Pleyte, of Amsterdam.’ It is not a large book, but a 
simple compendium of knowledge of the races of Netherlands 
India, their food, clothing, houses, weapons and warfare, 


1G. A. Wilken: “Handleiding voor de vergelijkende volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie,” uitgegeven door Dr. C. M. Pleyte. Leiden: Brill, 1892. 
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language, writing, reckoning, amusements, music and dancing, 
social life, marriage laws, funeral customs, civil and criminal 
law, land tenure, government, &c. It is most important to 
anthropology to have systematic study encouraged of the special 
institutions of this part of the world, where society is so old- 
fashioned that the rudest maternal form of marriage, in which 
the husband does not even live in the house with his wife, is 
even now at any rate fresh in the recollection of old people who 
lived under it in their youth. I do not say that the officers of 
our own civil service in the East have no systematic information 
as to the natives of the regions governed by them, but I doubt 
if any such practical handbook is available in the British East 
Indies, and think that this work may furnish useful hints 
toward such means of information being regularly provided as 
an official help to our Oriental administrators. 

It is with pleasure that I call the attention of the meeting 
to the supply of an important want. The use of our publica- 
tions by anthropologists has been more and more hampered by 
the difficulty of discovering where and when a particular 
subject has been treated in the volumes of our publications. 
Now, with only a slight reduction of the ordinary papers of 
the Journal, our members will have the benefit of an index 
of the papers of the whole series of societies from the 
original Journal of the Ethnological Society of over forty 
years ago, to the twentieth volume of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

The International Congress of Orientalists of 1892, held in 
London under the Presidency of Prof. Max Miiller, not only 
had its Anthropological Section, but in its other sections 
provided valuable material for anthropology. India was well 
represented, and Mr. W. Crooke’s paper on “Scientifie Ethno- 
graphy in Northern India,” taken in connexion with Mr. H. H. 
Risley’s paper on “Anthropology in India,” and with the 
support of Mr. Vincent Smith, Mr. T. W. Arnold, Mr. Baines, 
and Mr. Browning, led to the following important sectional 
resolution, which was afterwards adopted hy the Congress as a 
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whole, and will probably have its effect in promoting ethno- 
graphic research and record in India :— 

“That the Anthropological Section of the Oriental Congress 
desire to express their sense of the political as well as scientific 
importance of the anthropometric and descriptive information 
collected under the orders of the Government of Bengal, and 
note their satisfaction that the Government of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh has taken steps to promote ethnographic: 
studies within its jurisdiction, and trust that this line of 
research may receive throughout India the countenance and: 
support of other Local Governments and Administrations. 
Sufficient interest exists among Indian officials to enable the 
investigation in question to be carried on without the necessity 
of applying to Government for a subsidy.” 

It is unnecessary to give details of the papers read, inasmuch 
as the principal will appear in full in the Congress Report, 
including that of Prof. Leumann on the “Rosaries of the 
Jainas,” of Mons. M. Tchéraz on “Armenian Mythology,” 
Count de Gubernatis on “Popular Myth,” Mr. E. H. Man on 
“Marital Relations of the Nicobar Islanders.” Prof. Kovalevsky 
read a paper on “Iranian Influence in the Caucasus,” which 
can be traced not only in the survival of names like that 
of Ormazd, but in certain superstitions connected with the 
burial of the dead, the character of impurity attached to the 
cat, and the magical virtue assigned to the clippings of the 
nails and hair of human beings. This paper is to form part 
of a forthcoming work. 

We have lost by death in the past year four Honorary 
Members, men of high distinction in science and literature. 
Sir Richard Owen always included anthropology in his 
biological work, and his connexion with the parent societies 
of the Anthropological Institute goes back over thirty years. 
In 1863 we have in the “Trans. Eth. Soc.” a paper by 
him on the Andaman Islanders, whom he regards as 
having lasted on from an earlier geological period, and not 
closely connected with any other existing race. “The 
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eardinal defect of speculators on the origin of the human 
species seems to me to be the assumption that the present 
geographical condition of the earth’s surface preceded, or co- 
existed with, the origin of such species.” This was then a 
novel view, and he returns to it in his address to the 
Oriental Congress in Londéon in 1874, applying the same 
reasoning to the ancient Egyptians, contesting on the one 
hand the old popular educational view that they were degraded 
blacks, “ descendants of Ham,” and on the other hand the new 
‘theory of Huxley connecting them with the natives of 
Australia. I remember this address and the impression made 
by Owen’s argument that the unbroken monumental history 
of Egypt left no room for the Deluge to have overflowed the 
valley of the Nile 5,000 years ago. Public opinion as to 
ancient history has moved much during the last twenty years. 

J. L. Quatrefages de Breau was also a biologist in the largest 
sense, but with special devotion to anthropology, of which 
science he became in 1855 Professor at the Musée d’Histoire 
Naturelle in Paris. To anthropologists he is known by his 
works, “L’Espéce Humaine,” and “ Introduction a l’Etude des 
Races Humaines,” in which the important studies on the 
anatomical characters of the races of man will retain their value, 
though the attempt to fix and define a primitive human type 
was premature. 

As a writer on religion Ernest Renan moved the world’s 
thought. As a philologist and historian he was among the 
leaders of our time in working out the culture and religion of 
the Semitic races. Incidentally he wrote a brilliant essay on the 
“Origin of Language.” Though he was hardly in the technical 
sense an anthropologist, so eminent a name adorned our list of 
Honorary Members. 

Sir Daniel Wilson, engaged during a long and active career 
in many pursuits, was led on forty years ago from archeology into 
anthropology, to which he gave henceforth much of the time that 
could be saved from educational and administrative work. His 
“ Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland” introduced 
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the word “prehistoric,” which now means so much in our 
science. It was followed by his “ Prehistoric Man: Researches 
into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World,” 
in which, as its title imports, his later experiences of American 
lake and prairie are made to interpret the archeological relics 
of Scotland. Since the. Montreal meeting of the British 
Association in 1884, Sir Daniel Wilson practically super- 
intended the work of the Committee of Investigation of the 
N.W. Tribes of Canada, of which I have already given some 
account. A paper on “ American Illustrations of the Evolution 
of New Varieties of Man,” 1878, appears in our Journal, 
vol. viii. 

Among members deceased last year the name of Sir George 
Campbell, K.C.S.I., formerly Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
is to be mentioned for his services to anthropology. The 
observations made during his administrative career were em- 
bodied in systematic descriptions of the races of India; one of 
these papers is published in the “Journal of the Ethnological 
Society,” N.S., vol. i, a shorter article in “Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst.,” vol. xvii, p. 289. A more detailed paper on the 
“Ethnology of India” appeared in the “Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” 

Mr. Richard Cull was, from 1849-53, Honorary Secretary of 
the Ethnological Society and a frequent contributor to its 
Proceedings; Lord Arthur Russell was from 1875-88 a 
member of our Council; Sir William Bowman, F.RS., and 
Surgeon-General Bellew, C.S.I., were Members of the Anthro- 
pological Institute; John Ramsay, Esq., of the Ethnological 
Society; W. Jennings, Esq., J. Wodderspoon, Esq., T. Squire 
Barrett, Esq., and Dr. W. Mackenzie Skues, of the Anthro- 
pological Society. 

To turn in conclusion to the future prospects of the Institute, 
it is with satisfaction that I venture to announce by anticipa- 
tion my successor in this Chair, the eminent anatomist Professor 
Alexander Macalister of Cambridge. Nothing is more in the 
interest of this Institute than that the several branches of 
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anthropology, so far dissimilar in their materials and methods 
as to be seldom attained to entire possession of by any 
individual anthropologist, should be represented in this Chair 
in some sort of succession. Our experience has led us to 
continue with satisfaction the prosecution within the same 
society of the physical, philological, archeological, cultural, and 
traditional lines of the study of Man. We are not dissuaded 
by the views of respected fellow-students elsewhere in the 
world, who hold that anthropology should only concern itself 
with the physical structure of the human species, We 
willingly sacrifice such strict uniformity of study and purpose, 
in exchange for the gain arising from the mutual assistance 
of the studies of man’s various attributes, where each supple- 
ments the others and often at their weakest points. The 
successful.carrying out of this plan, however, necessitates a 
kind of anthropological rotation of crops, and it is obviously 
advantageous in the present case that a physical should succeed 
a cultural President. We may hope that under the leadership 
of Professor Macalister some of the crucial problems as to the 
nature and development of race-differences in complexion, hair, 
even in skull and brain, as to which general anthropologists are 
ever asking knowledge from physical anthropologists, may 
come a step nearer their ultimate solution. 


It was moved by Sir FLowEr, seconded by Dr. 
GAKSON, and unanimonsly resolved— 


“That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President 
for his Address, and that it be printed in the Journal 
of the Institute.” 


The ScRUTINEERS gave in their Report, and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officers 
and Council for the year 1893. 


President.—Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents—J. G. Garson, Esq., M.D.; Charles H. Read 
Esq., F.S.A.; F. W. Rudler, Esq., F.G.S. 


Secretary.—Cuthbert Peek, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
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Treasurer.—A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

Cowncil—G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; H. Balfour, Esq., M.A.; E. 
W. Brabrook, Esq. F.S.A.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; 7. F. Colling- 
wood, Esq., F.G.S.; Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D.; W. L. 
Distant, Esq.; J. Edge-Partington, Esq.; A. J. Evans, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A.; H. Gosselin, Esq., M.A.; Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
M.A.; T. V. Holmes, Esq., F.G.S.; R. Biddulph Martin, Esq. 
M.A.; R. Munro, Esq., M.A.,M.D.; F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
Oldfield Thomas, Esq., F.Z.S.; Arthur Thomson, Esq., M.D.; 
Coutts Trotter, Esq., F.G.S.; M. J. Walhouse, Esq.; Gen. Sir 
©. P. Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B. 


A vote of thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the retiring 
Councillors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditors, and the 
Scrutineers, was moved by Sir HuGH Low, seconded by Mr. J. 
ALLEN Brow\, and carried by acclamation. 


a 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 


Sketch of Aulua Grammar, with Vocabularies of Aulua 
and Lamangkau, Malekula, New Hebrides. 


By Sipyey H. Ray. 


MALEKULA (or Mallicollo) is one of the largest islands of the New . 
Hebrides. It is situated North West of Epi, and West of Ambrym, 
between 15° 45’ and 16° 35’ S. lat., and between 167° 7’ and 167° 
45' E. long. It was probably first heard of by Quiros at Taumaco 
in 1606 under the name of Manicolo, and must have been seen by 
Bougainville on 23rd May, 1768, when passing through the Straits 
on the north side of the island, which still bear his name. Male- 
kula was the scene of Cook’s first landing in the New Hebrides in 
July, 1774. Little intercourse, however, took place with white 
men till Bishop Selwyn first visited the island in 1851. A short 
list of words collected by Cook,’ and a few others obtained by 
Rev. C. Abraham? from boys taken by the Bishop to New Zealand, 
represented the whole of our knowledge of the language until 1891. 

Cook described the natives of Malekula as the ugliest and most 
ill-proportioned people he had met with in the Pacific,* but it must 
be remembered that he had only just left Namuka, in the Tonga 
Group, inhabited by a Polynesian race, and had not yet visited the 
Southern islands of the New Hebrides. His estimate is not con- 
firmed by later visitors, but an ethnographical account of the 
Malekulans has yet to be written. 

Commodore Goodenough described the people at Sandwich 
Harbour as very like those of Ambrym, with the same weapons, 
dress, and ornaments, but with better houses.‘ The natives at 
South West Bay were somewhat different.’ 

Cook’s vocabulary was probably obtained at Sandwich Harbour, 
and the Rev. C. Abraham’s list closely agrees with it. Commodore” 
Goodenough obtained words from both sides of the island, from 
South West Bay and Sandwich Harbour.® The present sketch 
relates to the language spoken around the Presbvterian mission 
station at Aulua, about ten miles north of Sandwich Harbour. 
The language here differs from that of Pangkumu, further north, 


1 “ Voyage towards the South Pole.” 2 Latham, “ Opuscula,” p. 245. 
3 “Voyage,” vol. ii, p. 32. 4 “Journal of Commodore Goodenough,” p. 327. 
* “Journal,” p. 331. 6 “ Journal,” p. 36, &o. 
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and is more like that of the island of Ambrym opposite. The 
Pangkumu language is, however, widely understood on the north- 
east coast of Malekula, and Bible translations will be in that 
Janguage. A grammar and vocabulary by Rev. A. Morton is 
contained in Rev. D. Macdonald’s South Sea languages.’ 

For the whole of the material from which this sketch is compiled 
I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. T. Watt Leggatt of 
Aulua. 


1. ALPHABET. 


1. Vowels: a, e, 0, 

2. Consonants: k, c, g, gc, gk, hh; t,d,j; p,b, f, v, ws.r, 1; m, 
Mw, 8. 

The vowels have the italian sound. c= hard g as in go; g = ng 
in sing; gc = ng in finger; gk = nk in sinker, h = the Melanesian 
g, a guttural trill; 7 = ¢ch in fetch ; mw =a nasal m; other con- 
sonants as in English. The Melanesian q is written bw in tencobwe. 

t, d, b, p, and r are often strengthened by a nasal, and written 
nt, nd, mb, mp, nr. This seems to occur at the choice of the 
speaker, mben or pen, and especially in reduplication, bala-mbal 
borimbor. 

Sound changes: Aulua s is in Pangkumu j; ves for vij, banana; 
mis for mej, die; mbis for vej, four. Both these sounds represent 
a more common ¢; vetal, mate, vatt. The Lamangkau agrees with 
the Aulua. 

Aulua and Lamangkau / is Pangkumu r; lise, risi, see ;: namal, 
namar, chief, lag, lig, rag, fly. Aulua vis Pangkumu f, rana, fana, 
fruit, vera, fera, hand; and g is often represented by h, gani, hani, 
eat; gunse, honse, nose. 


II. ARTICcUE. 


The demonstrative is na or ne; na kula, coconut; neves, banana. 

Before a vowel na or ne becomes n ; nika, fish; nusa, rain; except 
before e, when it becomes ni; ni-ev, smoke; ni-el, sun. When the 
vowel of the noun is i, ni is often found as article; ni-min, bird; 
nisis, breast. 

In the vocabulary, nouns are written with the article prefixed:. 


III. Nouns. 


There are two classes of nouns, as usual in the- Melanesian lan- 
guages. The first of these name parts of the body and relationships 
and require a suffixed pronoun, as vera-gk, my hand; teme-n, his 
father. The second class are used with separate possessive prepo- 
sitions or nouns, as nimwa ten balambal, pig’s house. Nouns of the 
first class usually have in the vocabulary the suffix (3rd sing.) n. 

1. Verbal substantives show no suffix. Thesame word is used both 


} “South Sea languages”: Rev. D. Macdonald, Melbourne, 1891, pp. 34-72. 
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as noun and verb, the noun taking the article. Nelap elap, the 
floods come ; nelag elag, the wind blows. 

2. The person performing an action is shown by ¢e or ti prefixed ; 
tt ticea, the striker, enticea, to strike. This, though similar to the 
Kiate tea, is probably the verbal particle. 

3. The instrumental prefix is not clearly shown. Na kepospose 
is achisel, from apose to chip; na hagko, scissors, cutter, from agceuse 
to cut. In these ke and ha may be the Banks Island ga.’ The. 
Aulua hf and the Banks Island g represent the same sound. 

4. Many nouns denoting parts of a whole have in the vocabulary 
a suffix kte. This is unexplained. It may represent an indepen- 
dent form of the noun. See flower, fruit, leaf, skin, etc. 

5. Plural. Usually no mark of the plural is used, but besogk, 
many, may be used. Totality is indicated by kaskase, all, the whole, 
the Banks Island kes, gese. Reduplication of nouns indicates size, 
lesles, swollen testicles, Efate laso. testicles.? 

6. Sea if necessary may be indicated by the words téta, male, 
tambaluk, female, following the noun, but there is no gender. A 
boar is mbui; a sow balambal. (The Mota goe and mala.) 

7. The common nouns temen, gansen when used in the vocative 
become Teta! Father! Nina! Mother! 


IV. Pronovns. 


1. Personal. 


The full forms which are usually the subject are : 


Singular 1. anu; 2. egco; 3. hena. 

Dual 1 (inclusive of person addressed) anturua, (exclusive) 
amurua; 2. amurua; 3. arua, oronrua. 

Plural 1. (inclusive) anti/ (exclusive) amintil ; 2. amuntul; 3. hera. 

A further extension of Number is also made by the addition of 
butea or mbutea, all, to the Plural forms. 

These differ a good deal from the Pangkumu forms which are 
here given for comparison. 


Sing. l. hina; 2. hau; 3. hini. 
Dual 1. (incl.) raru (excl.) nemuru ; 2. hamuru; 3. raru. 
Plur. 1. (incl.) riti (exel.) nemdi; 2. hamdi; 3. hiniri. 


The Aulua rua, Pangkumu ru, in the Dual is the numeral two. 
Aulua fil in the Plur. is three, though if used as a trial it requires 
the repetition of the numeral; 1. antil entil, amintil entil; 
2. amuntil entil ; 3. hera entil. 

Shorter forms of the Personal Pronouns are used as the object of 
a verb or after some prepositions. These are written as suffixes : 

Sing. 1. -eiw; 2. -egco; 3. -ena. 

Plur. 3. -cera, -ra. 


1 “The Melanesian languages:” Rev. R. H. Codrington, D.D., Oxford, 1885. 
2 “Three New Hebrides languages:” Rev. D. Macdonald, Melbourne, 1889. 
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Examples: agcoleiu, pay me; agcolegco, agcolena, pay thee, pay 
him. 

These pronouns are used when a noun is the object. Nelag 
anrapse-ra nentim, the wind has destroyed them, the yams. 

Personal pronouns suffized to nouns and equivalent to possessive 
pronouns are :— 

Sing. 1. -gk; 2. m; 3. -na, n. 

Dual. 1. (incl.) -ntarua; (excl.) -marua; 2. -murua; 3. -rua. 

Plur. 1. (inel.) -ntil; (excl.) -mintil; 2. -muntul, -mtul; 3. ra, 
-ar. 


Examples :—Neligk, my heart, nelim, thy, nelna, his, nelantarua 
nelantil, nelamarua, nelamuntii, our, nelamurua, nelamuntul, nelamtul, 
your, nelarua, nelera, their. Konigk, my face, konim, kon, konar. 
(Dialect, nahogk, nahom, nahon.) 


2. Demonstrative Pronouns. 


This, navil; that, namugk. These are evidently names of posi- 
tions, and as nouns take the articles. See adverbs. 


3. Interrogative Pronouns. 


For persons. Hase? who? Hase ar-asap ? who are dancing P 

For things. Nepah? what? na membe? where. 

These words are in grammatical construction nouns. Ha in hase 
being the particle (pers. article or demons.) seen in the personal 
pronouns henu, hera, and ne in nepah, the demonstrative. Se and 
epah are the common Melanesian sei and sava. Membe without the 
article is used as an adverb, where ? 


4. Indefinite and Distribulive Pronouns. 


Some, any, sinde; few, enruakis ; many, besogk ; much, pagapag ; 
more, imu; all, butea; everyone, the whole, kaskase. 


V. Possessives. 


Only one word appears in use as a possessive noun, and is used 
with all nouns of the second class. The distinction usually made 
between near and remote relation, food’ and drink, has not been 
observed. The word used is ta, which is also found as a preposition. 
This may be the ¢a of Florida, a preposition of general relation.‘ 
With the personal suffixes the forms given are: 


Sing. l. tuknu; 2. tahegco; 3. tahen. 
Plur. 1. tahamintil. 


Mr. Leggatt also gives batin tukunu, my head for sale; batigk, 
my own head. Cf. the Fiji noqu ulu, uluqu.? 


1 “Melanesian languages,” p. 159. 2 “Melanesian languages,” p. 143. 
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VI. ADJECTIVES. 


1. A few pure adjectives are found. Hmbu, good (Epi bo), 
esamp, bad. 

2. Prefix: The conditional prefix ma appears as me in merans, 
heavy ; memer, light; mepila, cracked; mokot, broken. 

The prefix ta is seen in taramp, grown; temnis, far. 

3. Adjectives follow the noun which they qualify. 


VII. Verss. 


1. Verbal Particles.— 

These change with number and person. 

Sing. 1. ne; 2. u; 3. ti. 

Dual. 1. (incl.) tur; (excl.) mar; 2. mur; 3. or. 

Plur. 1. (incl.) til; (excl.) mil; 2. mul; 3. ar. 

These are more like the Ambrym and Epi particles than the 
Pangkumu. 

Ambrym. Bieri, Epi. Pangkumu. 


Cf. Sing. 1. na ne, na ma. 
2. ku mo. 
3. ne ti (future) mi. 

Plur. incl. yi te rama. 

l. excl. ma me dama. 

2. mt ke tama. 

3. le rama. 


The particles have no temporal force. Past time is shown by 
the adverb esu (Efate sua, already) and future by the word bagcea, 
following the verb. 

Rev. T. Leggatt thus gives the verb “to go,” pen.— 


Singular. Dual. Plur. 
1. nepen 1.(incl.) anturua turpen 1. (incl.) antil tilpen. 
2. upen 1.(excl.)amaruamarpen 1.(excl.)amintil milpen. 
3. tipen 2. amurua murpen 2. amuntul mulpen. 
3. oronrua orpen 3. hera arpen. 
Future—anu nepen bagcea. I shall go. 
Past—anu nepensu. I have gone. 


The p»rticles are sometimes omitted, at other times they take 
the place of the pronouns. Nelag anrapsera nentim, mil meragkaskas, 
the wind has destroyed the yams, we are hungry. 

The negative is se; mil se mucea, we do not make. 

2. Prefixes—The common Causative does not appear, except with 
the numerals, but the verb muce, to do or to make, is used in its 
place ; muce ti lice, to try, cause to see; muce ti ceke, to strengthen, 
make strong. The Causative is often a different word; agcani, to 
eat; asake, to feed. The Reciprocal appears to be ur (the Banks 
Island var) with reduplication; urmamaps arua, they love one 
another ; wrlislis arua, they see one another. 

The prefixes ma and ta have been noticed under adjectives. 


Present 
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3. Suffives.—The terminations which give a transitive force to 
the verb are not conspicuous, but si or se is frequently used ; antag, 
weep ; tagsi temen, weep for his father; wrah, fall, wrahse, upset, 
capsize; iapiap deceive ; niapsegco, I deceive you. Ana or an is 
also used; ne uma na nentim, I work at yams; ne men an egco, I 
laugh at you. 

4. Reflective action is expressed by the pronouns simply ; ne lis-u, 
I see myself. 

5. Reduplication gives the idea of repetition, or continuance. 
Ti pen, he goes, ti penepen, he walks; cake, to sing, cakake, to keep 
on singing; sur, to talk, sursur. 

6. Compound Verbs.—The verb bisea, bosea, know or understand, 
with lise, see, and enrogo, hear, forms the compounds lisembisea, to 
perceive or know; enrogubisea, to understand or know (as a lan- 
guage). 


VIII. Apverss. 


1. Interrogative. Negesa? when? Nembe? where? Mobah? 
how ? Mepah? why? Negesa u buku Pangkumu ? when do you 
go to Pangkumn ? 

Negesa and Nembe are plainly nouns with the article, the Sesake 
nanasa (nangasa) and vea, Mota anaisa and avea, both common 
words in Melanesia. Obah and epah in mobah, mepah are the 
common sava ? what ? 

2. Time.— Bakabokol (with causative prefix) at once, immediately ; 
weisa, the day after to-morrow; abakal, to-day. 

3. Place.—Akal, vil, here; mugk, there; mor, yonder. 

4. Manner.—Lahase, like; ee, yes; ao, no. 

Many adverbs of manner have a suffix -ase or se; pagase, truly ; 
enrarase, painfully ; murse, well in health. 


IX. 


1. Only one simple preposition appears in the notes. This is fe, 
the same word as the possessive. It is used to express general 
relation like the Florida ta, and is used with the suffixed pronoun ; 
asamagk ten Aulua, a man of Aulua; hambin ten nemin, wing of a 
bird ; nake tahambat tencobwe Sisin, a ship has anchored at Sasun 
Bay ; nimwa ten balambal, a pig’s house. Te or ta is also used to 
denote the people belonging to a place; hase ar asap? ta Raki; 
who are dancing? the people of Raki. 

2. Other prepositions are lelecel, inside ; (the Mota alele) lelecel 
imwa, inside the house; abub, outside; u tebut abub, come thou out- 
side ; lavohte, over; (Cf. Mota, vawo); vevahte, under. 


X. Consuncrion. 


Only one conjunction appears. This is the copalative, na, ha, 
and. 
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XI. NumeErRALs. 


1. Cardinals.—One, bokol; two, e nrua; three,e ntil; four, e 
mbis ; five, elima; six, ro bokol; seven, roku rua; eight, rok til; 
rine, rokbis ; ten, sagabul. 

The digits of the second hand are marked by rok, which corres- 
ponds to the la of Efate, li, lu of Ambrym, the introduction of k 
being euphonic. With the first five numerals the verbal particle 
ise. The Pangkumu numerals are: one, soko; two, herw; three, 
e tir; four, he vej; five, e rim; six, rub tis; seven, rub ru; eight, 
rub tur; nine, rup e; ten, sagabur. 

2. Ordinals.—These are apparently the same as the multiplicative, 
but in Mr. Leggatt’s list are written with vaka, va, instead of baka, 
ba. Third, vakati ; fourth, vakabis; fifth, vaka lima; sixth, vare- 
bokol; seventh, varokurua; eight, varoktil; ninth, varokbis ; tenth, 
vasagabul. 

First is conukte, second, nesua. 

Another aud probably more usual way is to count: bimu, first ; 
luvika, one in the middle; bitah, last. This latter method is found 
in Epi (Baki) beamu, first ; lie, next ; dorou, last. 

3. Multiplicatives are formed with the causative ba or baka. 
Once, bakabokol; twice, bakurua; thrice, bakatil, etc.; sixth 
ba robokol:. 


XII. Exciamations. 


Of astonishment Weklu! weh! Of great astonishment gurahi ! 
Hear! rogo! There is also a habit of clucking when examining 
any new or strange thing. 


XIII. Exampce. 
The Aulua Paternoster. 


1. Teta tahamintil intoko lemav mor. 

2. Nahsem bembui bagcea. 

3. Batic venua tipene bagcea. 

4. Umucea entamtam intoko uten vevahte, lahase timucea intuko 
lemav mor. 

5. Ulevesak amintil abakal, nohamintil milcani abakal. 

6. Uleve-tuane nesah umwi tahamintil, lahase mileve-tuane 
asmamiuis. 

7. Metohse amintil mil se mucea nesah umwi, ulevencule amintil 
une nesah umwi. 

8. Egco namal, lumbonugkas, mesilembar. Amen. 


1. Father our abiding in Heaven yonder. 
2. Thy name holy shall be. 
3. Kingdom (lit., batic-venua, country of chief) come shall. 
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4. Make thy-will on earth below like it-is-done-in- heaven yonder. 
5. Give us to-day our-food we-eat to-day. 
6. Cast away things bad our like we cast away (bad things of 


our) enemies. 


7. Prevent (lit., frighten) us (so) we not do thing bad, bring 


back us from things bad. 


8. Thou chief, powerful, glorious. 


Amen. 


VocaBucary OF THE MALEKULA. 


{ Words marked P. are Pangkumu dialect. } 


Afraid, metah. 

all, butea. 

all day, tumbasat. 

and, na, ha. 

any, sinde. 

arrow, netunbal. P. naut. 

ashes, niev-mes-hamp (see fire). 

ask (questions) use; (ask for 
something) gered. 


Bad, esamp, wmwi. 
banana, neves. 

basket, gonta. 

bay, tencobwe. 

beard, nepol-mesembrin. 
begrudge, metohse. 
belly, tambana. 

bird, nemin. 

bite, kaskas. 

black, miet. 
blind, metin-embar. 
blood, nerim. 

blow (of wind), elag. 
boat, naki. 

body, nerambanta. 
bone, bologkont. 

born, be, biesu. 
bosom, nisis, membin. 
bow (weapon), nevsa. 
boy, tamare. 

branch, nebasahte. 
breast (woman’s), nisis. 
bring, levembene. 
broken, mokot. 
brother, atisina. 
burn, eor. 

bury, durse. 
butterfly, care. 


P. nevus. 


| Carry, tyunta. 

| chief, namal. 
child, netina. 

chip (v.) apose. 
chisel, nakeposp se. 
clean, bunkabunk. 
cloud, bortmbor. 
club, nambor. 
coconut, nakula. 
cold, meloko. 
come, bene. 
cracked, mepila. 
crooked, kambakambul. 
cut, agcuse. 


P. hemaramar. 


Dance, asap. 

dark, meligco. 

dawn, veremose, balambal-mokot. 

day, nuta-nrien (lit., country- 
light). P. ute-rin. 

deceive, tapiap. 

destroy, anrapse. 

die, emis, emisenbunsu (really 
dead). 

dirty, miet. 

do, mucea, 

dog, nakult. 

door, bambetif. 

drink, min. 


Kar, arsina. 

eat, agant. 

egg, mendeluk. 
evening, nuta-nrabirab. 
eye, metina. 


Face, konin. 
fall, ttlit, turah. 
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far, temnis, tenmis. 
father, temen, (voc.) teta. 
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| Kill, atarapse. 


feather, nebalukto (lit., hair of | 


fowl). 
feed, asake. 
female, tambaluk. 
few, enruakis. 
finger, corcoia-verna. 
fire, nahamp. 
first, bima. 
fish, nika. 
f{'sh-hook, niku-taptup. 
fishing line, verevere. 
flesh, nerambanta. 
flood, (n.) nelup (v.) elap. 
flower, nerahte. 
fly (n.) nelag. 
food, navagai. 
foot, neluan. 
fowl, neto. 
friend, sila. 
fruit, vanahte. 
full, embura. 


Garden, teluta. 

give, sake, levesak. 
go, emben, pen. 

good, embu. 
gorgeous, mesilembar. 
grown up, taramp. 


Hair, nepolina. 

hand, verna. 

hard, ceke. 

head, batina. 

hear, enrogo. 

heart, vinsavins, neli, nela. 

heaven, nemav. 

heavy, merans. 

here, vil, iakal. 

holy, bembui. 

hot, kambakamb. 

house, nimwa. 

hungry, meragkaskas (lit., inside 
biting. 

husband asunu (see wife). 


Immediately, bakabokol. 
inside, leleceli. 
island, narura 


know, lisembosea, enrogolisea. 


Land, netan. 


large, lumbon. 


last, bitah. 

laugh, mene. 

leaf, nerahte. 

lie (v.), falsehood (n.), buguv. 
light (not heavy), memer. 


lightning, nembelt. 


like, (a.) lahase. 
lip, nakula-bogont. 
live, maur. 

long, metuk. 
louse, nahut. 


| love, maps. 


Make, mucea. 

male, teta. 

man, asamagk. 
many, besogk. 

mast, nelinip-nesar. 
mat, tipse. 

middle, luvika. 
moon, ambisia. 
more, imu. 
mosquito, tongas. 
mother, gansen, (voc.) nina. 
mountain, konkogota. 
mouth, bagont. 
much, pagapag. 


Name, nahsen. 

neck, tavugant. 

net, reverap. 

new, bebu. 

night, nuta-meligco (lit., country 
dark). 

no, ao. 

nose, gunsenda. 


Old (time) tuz; (in age or growth) 
taramp. P. tut, taramb. 
over, lavohte. 


| outside, abub. 


Paddle (n.), nepos. 
painfully, enrarase. 


pay, agcole. 
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pig (m.) nambui, (f.) balambal. 
pigeon, nimin (lit., bird). 

pit, nambul. 

plant (v.) barokaite. 

powerfal, lwmbonugkas. 
prevent, metohse. 


properly, pagase. 


Rain, nusa. 

rat, goba. 

red, miel. 

rent, torn, menterenter. 
rise, marah. 

road, havila. 

root, bulukte. 

rope, oko. 

run, anrup. 


Sail (”.), hambin, havina (see 
wing). 

salt, netis (lit., sea). 

sand, tambouin. 

save, levencule leminis (lit., bring 
back from Hades). 

scissors, nahagco. 

sea, netis. 

see, lise. 

seed, nahtuhte. 

sell, agcole. 

shoot, binea. 

shore, uta. 

show, tipsenea. 

sing, cake. 

sister, rabina. 

sit (on ground), ambalok. 

sit (on seat), sagcali. 

skilful, metesa. 

skin, nakulukte. 

sky, nemar. 

sleep, ten. 

small, kakas. 

smoke, nahamp-basu (lit., fire 
dust). 

snake, namat. 

soft, bokombokomp 

some, sénde, nagane. 

speak, sur. 

spear, sare, 

spirit, nenanta. 

spittle, nembesim. 
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stand, indu. 
star, mose. 
stay, intoko. 
stone, nevit. 
storm, nelag mele, nelag lumbon. 
straight, mentanent. 

strike, ticea, tampsea, anticea. 
sugar cane, nett. 

sun, niel. 

sweet, carahar. 


P. tok. 


Take away, levemben. 

talk, sur. 

taro, buagk. 

tear, (v.) enrasea. 

that, namugk. 

there, mugk. 

thing, nesah. 

this, navil. 

throw, tuane. 

thunder, nurvur. 

tie (at end), malsea. 

tie (a knot) butaganea. P. mbute- 
tocint. 

tie (bandage on sore), bagksea. 
P. mbuge. 

tongue, lemen. 

tooth, nelfant. 

torn, menterenter. 

tree, nakt. 


truly, pagase. 
turtle, vea. 


Under, vevahte. 
understand, bisea. 


Voice, nentilono. 


Walk, penepen. 

wall ( fence), nambuko. 
water, nabui. 

wave, tavar. 

weep, antag. 

well (done), embuse. 

well (in health), murse. 
white, embusa. 

whole, kaskuse. 

wife, asunu (see husband). 


wind, nelag. 
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wing, hambin. Yam, nentim. 


wish, mahaps. yellow, togiogo. 
woman, tumbaluk. yes, ee. 
work (in garden), uma. yonder, mor. 


VocaBuLaRY OF THE Lamanckau Diatect, Sourn West Bay, 
MALEKULA. 


These words were obtained by Rev. T. W. Leggatt, from Masig, 
a lad who had been taken from home by a trader, but made his 
escape and found his way to Aulua. The only specimen of this 
language hitherto known isa short vocabulary of 38 words and 
numerals in the Journal of Commodore Goodenough. These are 
added to the present notice in square brackets [ | when different. 
The letters here used are those of the Aulua alphabet. 


1. NUMERALS. 


One, ise; two, eru ; three, etil ; four, eves; five, elim; six, sau-se ; 
seven, sau-ru; eight, sau-til; nine, sau-vet [tsaurvei]; ten, gabul 


[langabul). 


II. Pronouns. 


Kinegk, 1. tigkinagk, mine. 
Eugk, thou. teugk, thine. 
Amatag, he. tamatag, his. 


III. Sentences. 


Naue ibop, the rain is falling. 

Naue ibop imagk, the rain is over. 

Ninal isin, the sun shines. 

Nevul iar, the moon shines. 

Metur mele leiwm, to sleep in the house. 

Ra min metu, they drink coconut. 

Sa nrog urve neiau ambat tileve kinagk, I don’t know the name of 
the foreigner who took me. 


These show verbal particles 7, ti, ra. Article na, me. Prep. le. 
Cf. Aulua. 


IV. Vocasunary. 


Adze, (shell) [talat mbo] (see ; Bamboo [nambrr] (probably = 


iron) fuel). 
arrow [ti-mbul}|, (Aulua, nefun- | banana, nigkut. 
bal) | belly, nevetin. 


axe (steel) [talat metan] (see black, metimet. 
iron). | boat, nuggk. 


5 
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bow [ndrab]. 
breast, morogkon. 


Cackle (v.), 7 kok. 


calico, navav-tambat. 


cat, nelambut [nalambrut]. 


coconut, metu. 


Dance, sap. 
dark, meligk. 
death, die, i mes. 
dog, ambur. 
drink, min. 


Ear, teligan, 
earth, nitan. 
eye, nematan. 


Face, nogon. 


fire, na-amp [ambrrr]. 


float (v.) al. 
flowing, varavar. 
fly, nelig. 

foot, nembulun. 
foreign, ambat. 
fowl, netau. 


Good [1 lez]. 
Hair, sifilin. 


hand, nevarin. 
head, inbatin. 
here, eit. 
house, neium. 


house, club, or gamal [name]. 


Image [itemés]. 
iron, telei. 


Knife, ne-imes. 


Lalli [ mbulai]. 


large, imbau, 
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breadfruit, bataf [ mbetep]. 


Man, namurut. 
moon, nevul. _ 
mouth [bongon]}. 


No, sa [sisi]. 


nose, nugunren. 


Paddle, nobo. 


painful, 7 rar. 


pig (f. ) embele, (m.) [mbruaz]. 


pudding, taptup. 
Quiver 


Rain, (v.) bop. 
reed, navunuei. 
red, miel. 

ridge-pole, netwm-bau. 
run, rop. 


Sea, nitis. 

shade, nemolemol. 
shine, sin, ar. 

side, tvivilal. 

skin, na-aulsen. 
sleep, metur [marmar ]. 
small, ivare. 
smoke, ritu-la-amp. 
sore (n.) map. 

star, nomoset. 

stone, nevet. 

sun, ntual [linal]. 
swell (v.) ¢ timp. 
swim, 7 log 


Taro, biagk [large, nahalan}. 


tongue, nelambugan. 
tooth, nelfon. 


Water, nuet. 

white, mevus. 

wind, neleg [nalang]. 
woman, momo. 


Yam [kalkal]. 


In the vocabulary will be noted the article, ne, na, no, in; the 
verbal particle. Names of parts of the body have the pronoun 
-n (3rd sing.) suffixed. The prefix of condition me is seen in words 
for white, black, red. In imes, knife, ¢ is perhaps the instrumental 
prefix, Efate misei, to pierce. 
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Nephrite Hatchet from British New Guinea. 
By A. B. Meyver, M.D., H.F.A.I. 


As far back as the year 1847 J. B. Yukes reported jade hatchets 
from the neighbourhood of the Fly River in South New Guinea. 
He says (“ Narrative Voy. Fly,” i, p. 277): ‘“‘ These [stone hatchets | 
were similar to those of the South Sea Islanders ——-some 
made of jade. .” But it has never been proved, asfaras I am 
aware, that these hatchets really consisted of nephrite or jadeite. 
Again, in the year 1882, G. Seelhorst (“ Australien,” p. 396) speaks 
of “ Nephritbeile ” from S.E. New Guinea, but the determination 
of the substance in this case is even much less trustworthy. 
Quite recently I found in the “‘ Colonial Report, No. 37, on British 
New Guinea for 1890-1891” (Parliament Papers), p. 41, the 
following remark: “ Mr. Jack classes the jade of Collingwood Bay 
with that of New Zealand.” This induced me to ask Sir Wm. 
MacGregor for a sample, that it might be ascertained, whether this 
find were of that valuable hard material; and the Governor of 
British New Guinea was so kind as to send me a hatchet of this 
category from Collingwood Bay, “ not a good specimen, but small 
and light for postage.” 

Collingwood Bay is situated on the N.E. coast of the extreme 
S.E. peninsula of New Guinea, opposite the D’Entrecasteaux 
Archipelago. 

The hatchet is 11°5 cm. long and 3:2 cm. broad, thin and with 
an uneven surface, showing a boulder character conspicuously on 
both sides, only roughly polished and sharpened at the cutting edge. 
It is of that sage green colour (R. Ridgway, “ Nomenclature of 
Colours,” 1886), «iso shown by some New Zealand nephrite hatchets, 
of which [ shall speak presently. The hardness is different in 
different parts of the surface, in some rather soft. It is of little 
transparency near the edges. Specific gravity, according to 
Ir. Frenzel of Freiberg in Saxony, 2°92, and this, together with 
the other characters mentioned, removes any doubt as to its being 
genuine nephrite; besides, the microscopical investigation, ki:.dly 
performed by Professor Arzruni of Aix de la Chapelle, proved that 
the New Guinea variety resembles the New Zealand one. Pro- 
fessor Arzruni says: “In New Zealand nephrite I had not as yet 
seen considerable amphibole crystals with a cross striation (Quer- 
gliederung), which lay in the (relatively) coarse-fibred, bent-fibred 
mass. But that such occur is evident from the first paper of 
Berwerth, who in larger fibres proved the amphibolic nature of the 
nephrite with the greatest certainty.” 

‘The Dresden Museum received a somewhat similar hatchet in 
the year 1881 from Dr. von Haast from Massacre Pa near Rangiora 
in the South Island of New Zealand, which I figured, described 
and discussed formerly (see “ Jadeit und Nephrit Objecte,” ii, 59, 
1883, Pl. VI, Fig. 2), and this leads me to suppose that the hard and 
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transparent nephrite, analogous to that of New Zealand and New 
Caledonia, will still be found in New Guinea also. 

Without doubting in the least that nephrite may be found in 
other localities also in New Guinea, the statement of Dr. Finsch 
(“ Ann. Mus. Wien,” 1891, vi, 208 note), “ that all stone hatchets in 
German New Guinea from the River Sechstroh to Massilia [a coast 
track, about 45 miles long, immediately east of Humboldt Bay, on 
the north coast of New Guinea] appear to be of nephrite,” requires 
confirmation by mineralogical investigation. As I hear from Prof. 
Arzruni, who had Dr. Finsch’s materials in hand, several pieces are 
most probably jadeite; nephrite, too, may be present amongst the 
rest, besides green rocks, such as dense diorite and diabase. Hatchets 
of jadeite and chloromelanite, some with the lower specific gravity 
of nephrite, have already been forwarded to collections in quan- 
tities from Humboldt Bay and neighbourhood (see my work quoted, 
p.51 sq.,and “Abh. u. Ber. d.k. Zool. u. Anthr. Ethn. Mus. Dresden,” 
1890-91, No. 1, p. 39 sq.), but, as far as I know, the hatchet from 
Collingwood Bay, described above, is the first made known as 
decidedly consisting of nephrite. 


Platycnemism in the British Isles. 


Tne information with regard to “the Discovery of Platycnemic 
Men in Denbighshire,” contributed to the “ Journal of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London” (January, 1871), by Professors Busk and 
Boyd Dawkins, contains this prognostication by the latter writer :— 
‘“‘T have not the slightest doubt that platycnemism will be recog- 
_ nised in remains from chambered tombs in many parts of Britain, 
and that eventually the men found in Denbighshire will be proved 
to belong to a race that spread over Britain and Ireland, and a 
large area on the Continent.” By way of helping to confirm this 
forecast, I beg to add a few supplementary notes, with reference 
solely to the British Isles. 

In General Pitt Rivers’ “ Excavations in Cranborne Chase” 
(1887 ::Privately printed: vol. ii, pp. 206-7), it will be noticed 
that several of the skeletons found by him among his Wiltshire 
pit-dwellings exhibited marked platyenemism. Yorkshire has also 
recently yielded up similar specimens. In a paper on “ Prehistoric 
Remains in Upper Wharfedale,”! Mr. Ernest E. Speight remarks 
as follows :— 

“Several barrows are to be seen in this part of the pastures [7.e., at the north 
end of Lea Green, near Old Grassington], one of which I have partially explored. 
I obtained an almost perfect skeleton from a central grave, besides human 
remains from the south and east portions of the barrow. The skeletons are 
remarkable for the heavy superciliary ridges, joined by frontal bars, for platy- 
cnemism, and for carination of the femora. The forehead is low, and the frontal 
sinus large.” 


Sir Herbert Maxwell supplies further evidence from Wigtown- 
shire. In the course of excavations made in 1885, within “ St. 


1 “The Antiquary,” March, 1893. 
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Medan’s Cave,” which is situated on the south-western shore of 
Luce Bay, and quite near the Mull of Galloway, the explorers 
discovered a number of fragments of bone, chiefly animal. These 
were submitted to Professor John Cleland, of Glasgow University, 
who, in reporting upon them, says :-— 


“ By far the most important object is the lower two-thirds of a left human 
tibia, highly platyenemic. The platyenemic tibia is rare among races of the 
present day, but is got from barrows and caves both in Britain and on the 
Continent. They are said always to have well-marked muscular roughnesses, 
and this specimen has them well marked. Possibly the form indicates a light 
built and nimble race of men.” 

“ What may be deduced from the scanty remains discovered within the cave,” 
observes Sir Herbert Maxwell, ‘from the bones and shells mingled with pieces 
of stalagmite and charcoal, is that it has long been used as a human dwelling- 
place ; that the aboriginal platycnemic race lived in Wigtownshire, as in other 
lands, either before they were extirpated or absorbed by a more powerful 
invading people, or before their structural peculiarities had become obliterated 
by a change in their mode of life.””? 


The same gentleman occupied himself in 1886 in investigating 
“St. Ninian’s Cave,” on the south-eastern shore of Luce Bay, 
immediately opposite the cave just referred to. The bones there 
found were also sent for inspection to Professor Cleland, some of 
whose observations appear deserving of quotation, in this connection, 
although they do not relate directly to tibize :— 


“ Adult Human Bones. These, like the tibia formerly found [in St. Medan’s 
Cave, on the opposite coast], have belonged to an elderly person. They are a 
left caleaneum, the metatarsal of the great toe of the left foot, and the second 
metatarsal of a right foot. The calcaneum is 3:25 inches long, the first meta- 
tirsal 2°6 inches long, and the second metatarsal 3*l inches long. An articulated 
foot with first and second metatarsals of precisely corresponding length, and the 
caleaneum 3°45 inches long, measures in total length 9°25 inches, and would 
probably have measured about 10 inches with the integuments on; and I should 
think these bones have belonged to a foot of that length. 

** But the calcaneum of this articulated foot, like all the other caleanea which 
I have looked at, has very different proportions, as may be seen by comparing 
the breadth at different places. 


Ancient Calcaneum. Modern Calcaneum. 
Greatest breadth of tuberosity : : 
Breadth at narrowest part of shaft 8 i ek 
Height of tuberosity . 1°85 


“Jt will be seen that the caleaneum from the cave is remarkably slender for 
its length ; this strengthens my conviction that the platycnemic tibia formerly 
examined belonged to a race lightly made and swift of foot.’’* 


From the conclnding sentence, it would appear that Professor 
Cleland bas assumed that in both instances the bones were obtained 
in the same cave, whereas the two caves are situated on opposite 
sides of a wide bay. Nevertheless, it is very probable that both 
caves were occupied by the same race. This is the more likely 
since the bones of the foot, in the one case, and of the leg in the 
other, argue a race remarkable for swiftness of foot. It is for this 


1 “ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” 1885-86, pp. 87- 


2 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” 1886-87, pp. 139- 
140. 
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reason that (although no anatomist myself) I have quoted the 

second description also, though it apparently does not directly 
prove platycnemism. 

‘ Mr. Wm. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I., in a recent “ Contribution to Irish 

Anthropology,’” furnishes additional instances of platycnemism in 

the British Isles. 


“In the year 1880,” he writes, “I made a series of measurements of a large 
series of crania which was obtained by me from a vast charnel-mound discovered 
near the village of Donnybrook, during the autumn of 1877. I described the 
circumstances attending this remarkable discovery in a paper at the Royal Irish 
Academy, and was able to determine, with some precision, that it had originated 
in a massacre perpetrated towards the end of the eighth century of our era, by 
marauding pirates—the Black Gentiles of Irish history. . . . . As might 
be expected, the evidence obtained from these 1emains agreed in pointing out 
their early origin. Thus the bones of the leg were in numerous instances of the 
form termed platyenemic, or sabre-shaped, the tibia having flattened sides and 
sharp anterior border. This is of frequent occurrence in primitive races. The 
strongly-marked pilaster-form of thigh-bone, with its rough and prominent ridges 
for the insertion of muscles, was also common, and I likewise obtained several 
examples of upper arm-bones (humeri) with perforations of the articulating 
joint or olecranon, of considerable size. All these peculiarities, I may remark, 
are of frequent occurrence and distinctive of primitive interments and early 
races. I must refer for further details of this remarkable find to my paper in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy’ and to a special paper treating 
of the anatomical peculiarities observed, read before the Surgical Society of 
Ireland and published in the Dublin ‘ Medical Press.’ ” 


These instances of platycnemism in Wiltshire, Yorkshire, 
Wigtownshire, and County Dublin are, no doubt, all well known 
to anthropologists; but it is interesting to add them to the Den- 
bighshire examples, and to suggest a further extension of the list, 
confining the enquiry to the British Isles. 

With regard to this subject, there are one or two points which 
seem to invite fuller investigation. The average height of the 
“ platyenemic men ” of Denbighshire and Wiltshire was not much 
more than five feet. Was this also a characteristic of those of 
Yorkshire, Wigtownshire and Dublin? The recent discovery at 
Mentone shows very clearly, if nothing else does, that platyenemism 
is not restricted toe people of small stature. On the other hand, 
it is associated with the dwarf race which preceded the Ainos of 
Japan, and with the Ainos themselves, who appear to be partly 
the descendants of those people. It may be further noticed that, 
among the Ainos, the humerus as well as the tibia is often platy- 
cnemic. Are there any instances of this in the British Isles ? 

Davin MacRircute. 


“Mr. Portman’s Photographs of Andamanese.” Mr. Maurice 
Victor Portman, who has now speut some years in charge of the 
natives of the Andaman Islands, has during his residence there 
devoted himself to collecting together everything that could be of 


1 “ Journal of the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland,” 
First Quarter, 1891, pp. 391-404. : 
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value as a record of this interesting people. A few years ago he 
sent home a complete collection of the articles made by the natives. 
This he generously presented to the nation, and it can be seen in 
the Ethnographical Gallery of the British Museum. Not content 
with this, Mr. Portman is now occupied with a more difficult and 
costly undertaking. He has set himself the task of reproducing 
by photography, not only the physical types of the race, but every 
process of their industry, their postures in greeting, in sleep, the 
numerous styles of adornment (it cannot be called dress) proper to 
individuals at special times or under particular circumstances, and 
in fact every point that will help to preserve the features of the 
race for anthropologists when the race itself has ceased to exist. 
Mr. Portman has been at considerable expense in laying down 
plant and providing the necessary apparatus and material for this 
undertaking. He has already produced eight albums, each con- 
taining twenty-five platinotype prints, and in all cases with a printed 
description of the photograph beneath it. The first two volumes 
are confined to heads of the natives, usually, however, three-quarter 
face views ; in the third volume each head is given in profile and 
full face, and on a larger scale, the prints measuring 8" x 6"; the 
five volumes last issued are again larger, most of them being 
14” x 103". These five volumes are devoted to the arts of the 
Andamanese, viz. : Vol. 4. Adze and Bow making. 5 and 6. Bow 
and arrow making. 7. Rope making and hut building; and 8. 
Miscellaneous. 

As a typical illustration of Mr. Portman’s method it will suffice 
to take the series of adze making. 1. Native standing beside tree, 
the points whence he will obtain the adze handle being marked in red. 
2. First incision made beneath the branch to be detached. 3. Second 
incision on trunk above the branch. 4. Native wrenching branch 
from the tree trunk. 5. Native seated, trimming face of branch where 
it was torn from the tree. 6. Native squatting, trimming back of 
branch. 7. Further trimming. 8. Another view, showing method 
of handling tools. 9. Sharpening the adze which has been used 
in the preceding operations. 10. Beating the bark off the newly- 
made adze handle. 11. Hammering (with stone) the new adze 
blade into shape. 12. Sharpening the same. 13. Haft and blade 
being completed; this shows the native splitting cane for the 
binding. 14. Binding on the blade with cane. 15. Fastening the 
cane, binding. 16. Hammering wedge to tighten blade in haft. 
17. Finished adze. 18. Method of holding adze. 

From this single example it will be seen that Mr. Portman’s task 
will be neither a light nor a short one, and it is to be hoped that 
nothing will intervene to prevent him from completing it on the 
liberal scale of these first volumes. 

Such a series, taken in combination with Mr. E. H. Man’s mono- 
graph “ On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,” 
published by the Institute (now, however, out of print) will 
form a record of an aboriginal race surpassing anything hitherto 
done. 
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Mr. Portman is presenting copies of the volumes as they appear 
to the Indian Government and to the British Museum (Ethno- 
graphical Department).—[C. H. R.] 


“The Hibbert Lectures, 1892.” By C. G. Montefiore. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 8vo. pp. 576. The purpose of the 
lectures is to give a short history of the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment. The titles of the lectures are as follows: Origin and found- 
ation of the Hebrew religion. The history of the Hebrew religion 
between the Mosaic age and the eighth century B.c. The prophets 
of the eighth century B.c. The seventh century, Deuteronomy 
and Jeremiah. The Babylonian exile, Ezekiel and the second 
Isaiah. The Restoration and the priestly law. From Nehemiah 
to the Maccabees, external influences and internal organisation. 
From Nehemiah to the Maccabees, God and Israel. From Nehe- 
miah to the Maccabees, the law and its influence. Appendix. 


“Evolution and Man’s place in Nature.” By Henry Calder- 
wood. (Macmillan, 1893.) ‘8vo. pp. 349. “The discussion pro- 
ceeds from the standpoint of Evolution of Organic life, as main- 
tained by Mr. Darwin and by Mr. A. R. Wallace. The main 
objects are to trace the evidence of man’s relation to the continuity 
of life on the earth, and to describe the distinctive characteristics 
of human life itself.” The titles of the chapters are : Evidence for 
Evolution, Life in its Lower and Higher Forms, The Characteristics 
of Human Life, The Relations of Environment to Life, Heredity 
and Evolution, Sensory and Rational Discrimination, Animal and 
Rational Intelligence, Rational Life. The work is well indexed. 


“Japan in History, Folklore, and Art.” By W. E. Griffis. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, U.S.A.). 1892. 8vo. pp. 230. 
This work, one of the volumes of “ The river-side library for young 
people,” deals with the subject in a popular manner. The author 
states in his preface, ‘I have told more about Kioto than about 
Yedo. I have sketched in outline the Japan of ages rather than 
of our own age. While political history is the chief theme, my 
aim has been to show how and why the Japanese see and think as 
they do. . . . . Believing also that what the dignified his- 
torians write is only part of a people’s true history, I have sought 
from their customs and folk-lore as well as from the interpretation 
of their artists, material with which to brighten the narrative. 
Fact and fiction, however, are presented in separate chapters.” 


“Faith Healing.” By A. T. Schofield, M.D. (R.T.S., 1892.) 
8vo. pp. 128. The author is speaking of faith healing “ sets aside 
its common and obvious reference to the soul, and speaks only of 
the cure of bodily diseases as the direct result of special believing 
prayer, with or without faith, or even Christianity, in the person 
cured, and with or without the anointing of oil, and the laying on 
of hands,” The work contains a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation. 
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“People of Finland” in archaic times. By J. C. Brown. 
(Kegan Paul.) 1892. 8vo. pp. 290. The volume describes Fin- 
land and its people, sketches of social life given in the Kalevala, 
legends embodied in the Kalevala, use made of the terms —myth, 
legend, hypothesis, and theory, myths and mythical legends, 
mariatta, plan and contents. Eraand age of the Kalevala. Life in 
Finland in archaic times. Finnish homes and home life. Rural 
customs and habits, literature, folk-lore, and song. 


“Korea from its Capital.” By Rev. G. W. Gilmore, M.A. 
(Presb. Board, Philadelphia.) 8vo. pp. 328. 25 plates. The 
author describes in a popular manner the country, ‘government, 
language, people, domestic life, adornment, religion, and progress. 
The illustrations give an excellent idea of many features of the 
country and people. 


“Some Persian Tales.” Translated by W. A. Clouston. 
(D. Bryce, Glasgow.) 1892. pp.‘t26. This little work contains 
a selection of tales from the Persian Mahbub al-Kalub and other 
scarce Indian sources. Many of them have not been previously 
translated. 


“Sociology based upon Ethnography.” By C. Letournean. 
Translated by H. M. Trollope. (Chapman and Hall, 1893.) 8vo. 
pp. 608. The scope of the work as described by the author “ was 
to write a chapter on Sociology—the ethnographical chapter—and 
we have endeavoured not to heap up our facts confusedly and 
without order. We have undertaken to describe the principal 
manifestations of human activity successively in the principal 
human races. connecting them as nearly as possible with similar 
phenomena that have been observed in animals. In nearly every 
case we have closed our short enquiry with an attempt at general- 
isation, and even of induction ; but the reader will at once distin- 
guish our own personal views from the facts which in our opinion 
will justify them, and may himself draw any other conclusion that 
appears to him to be more sound.” The full scope of the work is 
best described by the titles of some of the sections. Book 1. 
Norritive Lire. Enumeration of the Human Races. Distribution 
of the Human Races on the face of the globe. Food in Melanesia, 
Polynesia, America, Asia, Africa. Cookery, Psychology of the 
nutritive wants. Intoxicating substances. Stupefying or exciting 
substances. Book 2. Sensitive Lire. On:sensitive life in general. 
On genesic want and on shame. Intercourse between the sexes. 
Genesic aberrations. The delicacy of the senses. Clothing. On 
the artsin general. Dancing. Vocalmusic. Instrumental music. 
The taste for music generally. On the graphic and plastic arts. 
Greek sculpture. On painting. The evolution of sensitive life. 
Book 3. Arrective Lire. The reflex action according to race and 
civilisation. On politeness and ceremonial bearing. Love for the 
young in animals. Abortion. Infanticide. Love for the young 
in humanity. Filial love. The ferocious instincts in humanity. 
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Benevolent sentiments. The condition of women. Warlike 
manners in all parts of the world. Anthropophagy in various 
places. Funeral rites. The idea of death. Funeral rites in 
Melanesia, Africa, Polynesia, America, Asia, Malay, and white 
races. The evolution of funeral rites. Religion in general. On 
the future life. The ideas on future life in various countries. The 
Gods. Mythology in general. Myths in Polynesia. African 
religions, etc. Worship and priesthood. Book 4. Sociat Lire. 
Marriage in all parts of the world. The evolution of marriage. 
The family. Property. The evolution of property. Morality. 
The constitution of societies. The political and social evolution of 
the Aryans. The political and social evolution in humanity. 
Book 5. Tue Dirrerent ‘Decrees or Psycnicat Lire. Industry, 
armour, fire, pottery, metallurgy, agriculture, unhappy results of 
industry. Pure intelligence. Languages. Mathematical aptitudes. 
Computation of time. The ages of humanity, The work has a 
full index. 


“The Kelt or Gael; his Ethnography, Geography, and 
Philology.” By T. de C. Atkins. (Unwin, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 96. 
The work contains a large amount of information supported by 
vocabularies in support of the author’s contention “that I have 
herein proved not only the ethnography, geography, and philology 
of the Kelt or Gael, but also that Greek and Latin are Keltic 
dialects.” 


“ Medieval Lore.” An epitome of the science, geography, animal 
and plant folk-lore and myth of the Middle Age, being classified 
gleanings from the encyclopedia of Bartholonew Anglicus on the 
properties of things. Edited by R. Steele. (Stock, 1893.) 8vo. 
pp. 154. This curious reprint is thus described by the Editor: 
**The book which we offer to the public of to-day was one of tke 
most widely read books of medieval times. Written by an English 
Franciscan, Bartholomew, in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
probably before 1260, it speedily travelled over Europe. It was 
translated into French by order of Charles V (1364-81) in 1372, 
into Spanish, into Dutch, and into Englishin 1897. Its popularity, 
almost unexampled, is explained by the scope of the work as stated 
in the translator’s prologue. It was written to explain the allu- 
sions to natural objects met with in the Scriptures or the Gloss. 
Tt was, in fact, an account of the properties of things in general ; 
an encyclopedia of ‘similes for the benefit of the village preaching 
friar, written for men without deep—almost without any—learning. 
Assuming no previous learning, and giving a fairly clear statement 
-of the knowledge of the time, the book was readily welcomed by 
‘the class for which it was designed, and by the small nucleus of 
‘an educated class which was slowly forming. Its popularity 
remained in full vigour after the invention of printing, no less 
‘than ten editions being published in the fifteenth century of the 
Latin copy alone, with four French translations, a Dutch, a Spanish, 
and an English one.” ; 
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“ The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons.” By the Baron 
J.de Baye. Translated by T. B. Harbottle. (Swan Sonnenschein, 
1893.) 4to. pp. xii, 136. This splendidly illustrated work is designed 
by the author to be “‘a useful summary of the archeology of the 
Anglo-Saxon period.” The various sections deal with the invaders 
of Great Britain in the fifth century, Anglo-Saxon arms, Anglo- 
Saxon fibule, Chatelaines, or girdle hangers, Necklace and glass 
beads, ear-rings, hairpins, and combs, buckles, buckets, glass vases, 
pottery, and Anglo-Saxon graves. A full list of the authorities 
referred to is given together with a table of cemeteries. The work 
is well indexed. 


“The Yh-King,” the oldest book of the Chinese and its authors. 
By A. Terrien de Lacouperie. (D. Nutt, 1892.) 8vo. pp. 121. 
The author states that “the Yh-King, the first in rank of the 
canonical books of China, was the result of a transformation in 
the twelfth century B.c. of an older work made of documents very 
ancient in date, and which entitles it to be called the oldest book 
of the Chinese.” The headings of the sections are :— Description 
of the book. Ancient texts on the authorship. Influence of the 
evolution of writing. Obvious vestiges of the old text. The native 
interpretations. The European interpretations. Comparison of 
the interpretations. Methods. Translations from the Yh. Con- 
tents forgotten of the Yh. Origin of the Yh-King. Material 
history of the Yh King. The Yh-King and the western origin of 
the Chinese civilisation. 


“Games Ancient and Oriental, and how to play them.” 
By Edward Falkener. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1892.) 
pp- iv, 866. Price 21s. A most fascinating book, clearly written 
and thoroughly well illustrated. In the first eight chapters the 
author describes the games of the ancient Egyptians ; the mysteries 
of “ Tau,” or the game of Robbers, the Ludus Lutrunculorum of the 
Romans, to which reference is made by Ovid, Martial, and other 
writers, are for the first time explained in such a manner as to 
enable anyone to play it without difficulty. Two illustrative games 
are given, and thus Mr. Falkener has succeeded in reviving a game 
that was played in Egypt some 6000 yearsago. Another Egyptian 
game, depicted on monuments of the earliest antiquity, is that 
called “ Senat,”’ this was at first translated chess, and afterwards 
draughts ; hut, as the author says, “certainly it could not be chess, 
and there is no reason whatever—except that it is not chess—for 
calling it draughts.” Mr. Falkener identifies Senat with the 
modern Egyptian game of Seega, as played by the fellaheen at the 
present time. It would seem that Tau was played on a board of 
144 squares, twelve each way, and required sixty men, whereas for 
Senat boards of different sizes were used, intended for more or 
fewer pieces, and consequently for longer or shorter games, accord- 
ing to the time at the disposal of the players. The full game was 
played on a board having eleven or thirteen squares on each side, 
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but “the principle of the game consisted only of having an odd 
number of squares, so as to have a vavant square in the middle: 
and thus the same game could be played with fewer pieces, and 
less trouble, and less time, by reducing it to squares of nine, seven 
or five cells.” The number of pieces required varied, therefore, 
from twenty-eight, for use with the smallest board, to 16s for the 
largest. 

The other Egyptian games described are the game of the Bovl, 
the game of the Sacred Way, and the game of Atep. 

The anthor then discusses the numerous varieties of Chess, 
Draughts, and Backgammon. 

Mr. Falkener suggests a new and simple system of Chess Nota- 
tion, which is adapted to all such games, and has certainly some 
advantages over the method commonly employed at the present 
time. 

Chaturanga, or Indian Chess, is undoubtedly of very great 
antiquity, although its pretence to an existence of four or five 
thousand years has been set aside by recent critics, on the score 
that the Puranas, in which the earliest description of the game is 
found, are not of the great antiquity which was supposed. The 
game is played on an ordinary chess-board of sixty-four squares, by 
four players who have each eight men ; it bears some resemblance to 
modern chess, but is, in many respects, a better game, especially for 
two players. 

Of all varieties of chess, the most intricate is the Japanese game; 
it is playedon aboard of eighty-one squares, and differs from allother 
games of chess in having the men all of one colour ; but for interest 
and intricacy combined, the palm must be awarded to Tamerlane’s 
Chess. An amusing game is that of the Maharajah and the Sepoys, 
in which the King or Maharajah is invested with the powers of all 
the other pieces, and has to fight the sixteen pieces of the opposite 
colour singlehanded ; in this, if his adversary underrate his powers, 
he may be successful, and Mr. Falkener recommends it as “a good 
game of surprise to be played against a good chess-player for the 
first time, before he has learnt the caution necessary to be 
observed.” 

A grand game is the Chinese Wei-Ki or the Game of Enclosing, 
called by the Japanese Go, but it requires great practice to play it 
well,and Mr. Herbert A.Giles, who resided for many years in China, 
and has written an exhaustive essay on the subject, says that “a 
knowledge of this difficult game stamps a man in China as some- 
what more than an ordinary person.” 

After describing the various games of Backgammon, amongst 
which, of course, Pachisi holds the most prominent position, the 
author proceeds to discuss the subject of Magic Squares, and con- 
cludes with a series of figures of the knight’s tour on the ordinary 
and on the double chess-board.—[G. W. B.j 


“What and where is God?” By H. B. Philbrook. (A. G. 
Sullivan.) 8vo. pp. xxiv, 480. The author's estimate of his 
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work may be gathered from the Preface, which is couched in these 
words :—‘* An apology is wanted for a book’s appearance only 
when it is a work of no value to a community or any class of 
persons.” The work consists almost entirely of a series of ab- 
stract propositions which Mr. Philbrook probably considers axiom- 
atic, as he makes no real attempt to prove his statements. 


“The Testimony of the Teeth to Man’s place in Nature.” 
By F. H. Balkwill, V.P.0.S., L.D.S. (Kegan Paul, 1893.) pp. 240. 
The titles of the chapters are:—On perception; Human and Brute 
intelligence ; Comparison of metaphysical and physiological 
methods of examining the mind; On some of the correlations 
between teeth and other organs inmammals; A difficulty for Dar- 
winists; An unnamed factor in organic construction; Habit or 
Environment; On the evolution and geographical distribution of 
seals: The positive evidence of the teeth on man’s line of descent ; 
On bi-lateral symmetry in irregularities of development in human 
teeth ; Notes on some morphological dental irregularities in some 
of the skulls in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
Flight of birds; The Bible and evolution. The work consists of 
essays delivered before various societies, and the author’s profes- 
sional qualifications fully justify the production of the book. 


“Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and other Sorcerers.” By Mary 
A. Owen. (Fisher Unwin, 1892.) pp. 310. In the introduction 
by Mr. C. G. Leland he states : ‘“‘ The real or inner nature of Voo- 
dooism is as yet almost unknown even to the learned; and I am 
glad that Miss Owen who has been initiated sufficiently into its 
mysteries to divine and grasp its full scope and nature, has care- 
fully recorded, and will at some time publish her very extensive 
knowledge of the subject. Unlike the Aryan and Red Indian 
magic based on fasting, contemplation and ‘ prayer,’ it relies on 
daring that which is horrible and repulsive, and above all in a 
perfectly subjective iron will.” Nineteen folk-tales are given with 
tifty-seven illustrations. 


“ Human Origins.” ByS.Laing. (Chapman and Hall, 1893.) 
pp. 437. “Ihave in this work begun with the historic period, as 
giving us a solid foundation and standard of time, by which to 
gauge the vastly longer periods which lie behind, and ascended 
from this by successive steps through the Neolithic and Palo- 
lithic ages, and the Quaternary and Tertiary periods, so far as the 
most recent discoveries throw any light on the mysterious question 
of ‘Human origins.’” The titles of the chapters are: Part 1. 


Evidence from history. Egypt; Chaldea: other historical records, 
China, Elam, Phoenicia, Hittites, Arabia, Troy and Mycene; 
Ancient religions: Ancient science and art; Prehistoric traditions ; 
The historical element in the Old Testament. Part 2. Evidence 
from Science. Geology and paleontology, the Glacial Period and 
Croll’s Theory ; Quaternary man; Tertiary man; Races of Man- 
kind. 
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“Religion and Myth.” By Rev. J. Macdonald. (Nutt, 1893.) 
pp. 240. “This volume is an effort to put into popular form a 
namber of facts connected with the religious observances and 
social customs of African tribes. No attempt is made to treat the 
subject exhaustively, and those who have made Ethnology a study 
will find in it little that is absolutely new. But the ordinary 
reader, who is interested in questions affecting a people slowly 
emerging from barbarism, may have his sympathies quickened.” 
The chapters are headed :—Primitive man and the Supernatural ; 
Guarding Divinity ; Evolution of Deity; Sacrifice ; Taboos ; Expul- 
sion of Demons; Witchcraft; Harvest festivals; Prophecy; Social 
usages; Acts of devotion; Myths; Woman; Courtesies of life ; 
Dress; Reforms. 


“Journal of the Polynesian Society.” Vol. i. No. 3. 
What is a Tangata Maori? by A. S. Atkinson. The land of our 
origin (Fiji), by B. Thompson. The fall of Maunga-a-Pa, by Timi 
Wata Rimini. The occupation of the Chatham Islands in 1835 
by the Maories, by A. Shand. The Samoan story of creation, by 
J. Fraser. No. 4. Prehistoric civilisation in the Philippines, by 
E. Best. The occupation of the Chatham Islands by the Maories 
in 1835, by A. Shand. Maori migrations te New Zealand, by 
W.E. Gudgeon. The Easter Island inscriptions and tne way in 
which they are translated or deciphered and read, by A. Carroll. 
The Asiatic origin of the Oveanic personal pronouns, by Rev. D. 
Macdonald. ‘The Line islanders, by Tutuila. 


“Transactions of the Canadian Institute.” Vol. iii. Part 
I. Déné roots, by Rev. A. G. Morice. 


“ Annales de la Société d’Archéologie de Bruxelles.” Vol. 
vii. Part I. Vestiges of the first iron age at Bologojé (Russia). 
By Prince P. Poatjatiue. 


Anthropologie.” Vol. iii. No. 5. A new discovery of 
prehistoric skeletons at Baoussé-Roussé near Mentone, by Dr. R. 
Verneau. (23 illustrations.) Marriage rites and customs in the 
Ukraine, by Theodore Volkow. No. 6. The evolution of the 
molars and pre-molars in the Primates and in particular in man, 
by Paul Topinard. Ethnographic study on the lizard among the 
Malay and Polynesian races, by M. d’Estrey. Natural selection in 
man, by Otto Ammon. 


“The American Antiquarian.” Vol.xv. No.1. The ear- 
liest abodes of man, by S. D. Peet. Man and language, by H. Hale. 
Ancient Etruria, by T. Wilson. Man and the glacial period, by 
W. H. Holmes. Paleolithic man in North America, by H. W. 
Haynes. Ancient earth-works in Ontario, by C. A. Hirschfelder. 


“A Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology.” 
Vol. iii. An outline of the documentary history of the Zuii tribe, 
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by A. F. Bandelier. Somatological observations on Indians of the 
South West, by Dr. H. F. C. Ten Kate. 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. vi. No.1. Distri- 
bution of stone implements in the Tide-water country, by W. H. 
Holmes. Notes on the Chinook language, by Franz Boas. Prim- 
itive distillation among the Tarascoes, by J. G. Bourke. Archeo- 
logic explorations in Michoacan, Mexico, by F. Plancarte. Man 
and the glacial period, by W. J. McGee. 


“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” Vol.vi. Part 
I. No.3. The Buddhist pictorial wheel of life, by L. A. Wadell. 
(3 plates.) 


“Transactions cf the Asiatic Society of Japan.” Vol. xx. 
(Suppl.) Materials for the study of private law in old Japan, 
by J. H. Wigmore. 


“Folklore.” Vol.iii. No.4. The Easter hare, by C. J. Billson. 
Medieval Irish Topographical legends, by W. Stokes, LI..D. 
Baluchi tales, by M. L. Dames. Recent Greek Archeology in its 
relation to folklore, by Cecil Smith. 


“Revue Mensuelle de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris.” 
3rd year. No. 1. Historical sketch of the origin and function of 
language, by J. V. Laborde. The covered gallery of “ Pierres- 
plates,” Locmariaquer, by P. Salmon. The human skeleton of 
Briinn, by G. Herve. No. 2. Birth and evolution of ideas and 
medical rules. Medical superstitions, by A. Bordier. Colour of 
eyes and hair in Morvan, by A. Hovelacque and G. Herve. No. 3. 
La liturgie et la morale Mazdéennes. (11 figs.) by André Léfevre. 


“The Scottish Geographical Magazine.” Vol. ix. No. 2. 
Some notes on South-Hastern Alaska and its people, by J. J. 
Stevenson. 


“Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie.” Vol. iv. 
(Suppl.) The Ainos, by David MacRitchie. 19 coloured plates 
and 12 text illustrations. 


Errata IN J. ALLEN Brown’s Paper “ON THE CONTINUITY OF THE 
PALZOLITHIC AND NEOLITHIC PERIODS.” 


Page 67, for *‘ Lazalis” read Cazalis. 
76, for “plane” read plain. 
81, for “is are supposed to mark” read is supposed to mark. 
89, for “elephas” read elaphus ; and for “‘ Worsaé” read Worsaae. 
93, for “ stable for those objects in suitone ” read suitable for those objects. 
98, for “whole surface” read o/d surface. 
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